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WHAT THEY SAY. 

SUPERINTENDENT GEorGE W. Loomis, Pued/o 
City: Teachers should remember that a large and 
very essential part of the instruction it is their 
duty to impart does not lie within the compass of 
any text-book. 


H.E. Morrow,U. S. Indian Service,So. Dakota: 
Does the teacher communicate a mind only, or 
does he communicate a life? The good teacher is 
come that the pupils may have life. 


Mary Simkuovitcnu, Mew York City The proc- 
ess of adjustment between school and family is 
delicate and difficult, but the objective point is 
clear—the complete development of the powers of 
the child. 


Dr. Davin Starr Jordan, Stanford University: 
Whoever will prosper in any line of life must save 
his own time and do his own thinking. He must 
spend neither time nor money which he has not 
earned. 


SUPERINTENDENT S. R. Suear, Kingston, N. Y.: 
Lead the child to regard the power of thought as a 
pleasant and powerful acquisition, and we shall 
produce a race of intellectual giants instead of 
dwarfed imitators. 


James Puornney Munroe, Boston: If the splen- 
did ideals of preserving the health of youth and 
developing the physical side of youth were carried 
out without developing the moral side of youth, 
we should breed a generation of magnificent ani- 
mals, who would pull down and trample upon our 
splendid fabric of civilization. 


Principat, E. V. Ropinson, Central High School, 
Minneapolis, Minn.: 1 have found in my seven 
years’ experience at Central High that the frater- 
nity has had a most degenerating influence. Boys 
belonging to the fraternities, I have found, will 
lie, cheat, do anything to remain loyal to their so- 
cieties. The fraternity has developed professional 
liars in my school. 


PRESIDENT CHARLES W. Extor of Harvard: 
More important than pensions for school teachers 
is better air in schoolrooms, expert instead of ama- 
teur supervision, and what the community needs 
also in its teachers is to have them become more 
robust and gayer persons. A pension for teachers, 
however, is not a serious additional burden on tax- 
payers. For in the increased efficiency of the 
teachers themselves, the account is more than 
equally balanced. I believe that the time of uni- 
versal pensions is nearer at hand than many per- 
sons think, 


THE EXPERT RURAL SUPERINTENDENT. 


BY HON. H. C. MORRISON, 
State Superintendent of New Hampshire. 

What is an expert superintendent of schools? 
Simply a man educated and trained to be a teacher, 
partly by study and partly by successful experience, 
who makes the oversight of schools his life-work, 
who has no other business interests, a practical 
foreman of teachers. 

What are the duties of a superintendent of 
schools? 

The answer might well be: To bend his whole 
energy and ability upon the task of building up 
good schools. By good schools we mean schools 
in which children may put in about eight to twelve 
years of childhood to intellectual, and moral, and 
physical profit; schools in which children may learn 
the common and ‘high school branches thoroughly, 
so that they may be well prepared to pass from the 
common schools to the high school, from the high 
school to college, or from either to the proper work 
of adult life; schools, too, in which children may 
learn to think and to study so that their minds 
may be trained to enable them to take up more suc- 
cessfully than they otherwise could, any calling in 
life. 

More specifically the chief duties of the superin- 
tendent may be enumerated as follows:— 

In company with the truant officer he should 
make a thorough canvass of the whole town and see 
that all children are in school. 

He will visit all the schools, not once or twice a 
term, but every week or two and sometimes oftener, 
and report to the board the needs of the school in 
the way of texts and apparatus, repairs, 
and in brief everything pertaining to the 
material aids to education. Asa _ trained ed- 
ucator, he knows, better than an amateur 
can, what the schools really need, where it 
ean best be obtained, and the price which should 
be paid. The state superintendent, in visiting 
country schools without supervision, often finds 
them sadly lacking in the essentials of texts and ap- 
paratus and yet possessing expensive pieces, the use 
of which the teacher does not understand, and which 
have little use anyway except as a money-making 
scheme for the proprietors. 

He will work out a suitable course of study based 
on scientific principles, with full teaching outlines. 

Now, it is just as impossible to build up a system 
of efficient schools without such a definite working 
plan as it would be to build a fine dwelling-house 
or factory without plans and specifications. One of 
the worst, if not the worst, defects in many of our 
local school systems is that they begin nowhere and 
so, of course, end nowhere. Teaching is haphazard, 
and, of course, learning is vague and uncertain and 
confused. The use of a course of study is the foun- 
dation remedy for such a state of things. But a 
course of study is not of much value unless it is 
followed. Experience shows that teachers will not 
follow a course properly, or not follow it at all, un- 
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less there is a superintendent at hand to instruct 
them and hold them to their work; any more than 
a crew of mechanics, be they never so skilfull, will 
follow a set of plans and specifications without a 
foreman to direct. 

He will build up the teaching force by instructing 
teachers in the best methods and in the general 
science of pedagogy. A competent superintendent 
means progressive teachers. He usually accom- 
plishes this end partly by individual conferences 
with teachers, partly by advising teachers who come 
to him for help, and partly by teachers’ meetings. 
In the great majority of instances, good teachers 
prefer schools which are under superintendents to 
those which are hot. 

He will build up the teaching force by seeking 
out the best available teachers in other places and 
nominating them to the board to fill vacancies. 
Without a superintendent, the school board, com- 
posed of busy men and women, will usually hire the 
first teacher they can get hold of to fill a vacancy. 
They have to for lack of time to look afield. The 
competent superintendent knows where the good 
teachers are who do not apply for vacancies. 

He stands behind the teacher in cases of disci- 
pline. In the first place, by wise counsel to the 
perplexed teacher before the event, when an ounce 
of prevention is worth more than a pound of cure. 
In the second place, by becoming accessible to pa- 
rents who desire impartial advice concerning their 
children. In this way he brings home and school 
together in a practical way, and prevents matters 
going to the board, with all the bitterness thus en- 
gendered, by settling disputes out of court. Inci- 
dentally he saves the board much annoyance, and 
often he saves them many friends. Finally, a tur- 


bulent boy is apt to think more seriously of miscon- | 


duct in the room of a woman teacher if he knows 
there is a strong man sure to come in and settle 
next day. Schools under expert supervision are 
usually schools of the best discipline. 

He reports officially to the.school board from time 
to time, and advises them of the success or failure, 
merit or demerit, of each teacher. The board will 
then of course decide for themselves, but their de- 
cision will be much more likely to be based on the 
merits of the case if the facts are impartially be- 
fore them in this way. 

It is the duty of the superintendent to be posted 
on questions of school law. A competent superin- 
tendent may make the pathway of the school board 
much smoother in this way, and not seldom he may 
save the district money which would otherwise be 
lost on account of neglect due to ignorance of the 
law. 
He is a student of the progress of educational 
science, competent to advise the board and_ keep 
the community posted as to what is needed to keep 
abreast of the times. He will keep posted on the 
merits of various text-books and other pieces of ap- 
paratus, and give the board competent advice as to 
what to buy and what not to buy. 

He will distribute to teachers the various supplies 
which they need. 

He will assist the board in the examination of 
teachers, and*the teachers in the examination of 
pupils. 
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He will assist the board in making up the statisti- 
cal reports to the state department of public: 
schools. These reports are very important, since 
the apportionment of state school money depends 


upon them, as well as the standing of the state 


among other states. 
Finally, his duties may be summed up in this, 


that his whole time, energy, interest are given-to> 


systemizing the work of the schools over which he 
presides. 

What are the powers of the superintendent? 

He has no powers except such as are given him 
by the school board. The school board is the rep- 
resentative of the people. As such, it and nobody 
else properly controls the public schools. All legal 
powers necessary for the government of the schools 
are committed by law to the school board. Thus 
the people keep the control of the schools in their 
own hands. * Through their school board the people 
determine for themselves what shall be the general 
lines of their educational policy and how much 
money, beyond the amount required by law, they will 
spend on their schools. 

But the board thus constituted is a legislative 
and judicial body, properly speaking. It can- 
not well exercise immediate supervision of schools, 
because (1) its members have not the time, and (2) 
because its members are seldom trained teachers 
and are not expected to be such. The law there- 
fore provides for a trained superintendent in order 
that the school board may have a practical foreman 
to carry out their orders. This foreman is subject 
to the final control of the board just as any other 
teacher is subject——Report. 
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LOOKING ABOUT. -(I.) 
BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


[Notes on an eight-weeks’ trip in November and De- 
cember, 1906.] 


The national election over and six weeks of au- 
tumn lecturing in Pennsylvania, New England, and 
the Maritime Provinces off my hands, I started for 
the Pacific coast early in November. In several re- 
spects it was out of the ordinary, and with a sense 
of relief, even of gratitude, home-getiing in early 
January was unusually appreciated. In one wreck, 
on the heels of another, losing my best belongings 
to a nasty suit-case thief, traveling for twenty-four 
hours with a strike all along the line imminent at 
any minute, dodging a flood by going far afield in 
the Pacific Northwest, and afloat for hours in the 
streets of San Francisco in the worst storm she ever 
had, conspired to furnish more excitement than has 
ever come to me in across-continent experiences for 
more than thirty years. 

At the best it is nerve-tearing to live with ap- 
pointments every day for many weeks with a con- 
stant suspicion that flood, wreck, strike, or snow 
blockade may throw you off an engagement, and the 
exuberance of spirit as one steps off a train in Bos- 
ton the very minute that he planned for it eight 
weeks before and without an engagement skipped 
is indescribably stimulating. 

After the first night out we came into the De- 
troit station just as a wild locomotive, throttle wide 
open, with neither engineer nor fireman aboard, 
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flew into the station, dashed over end-blocks, tore 
across the train platform into the passenger room 
over station officials, and pulled down the brick sta- 
tion, which buried the locomotive so deep in the de- 
bris that it struggled in vain. Seeing lifeless and 
maimed bodies taken out from such a mass is de- 
pressing, to state it mildly, and to know that it was 
all due’ to one man’s losing his head and doing a 
fool thing! And then to know that every minute 
of the day multitudes of lives on the railroads of 
America are at the mercy of men who have but to 
lose their heads for one minute to send human lives 
into eternity! 

I have said, I suppose, a thousand times, “Oh, 
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that teachers could understand the importance of 
training boys and girls to keep their heads in emer- 
gencies!” There are a hundred thousand women 
in America who are training boys and girls for all 
sorts of responsibilities and are‘being paid less than 
a dollar a day for the service, and another hundred 
thousand are paid less than $1.25 a day. 

When a railroad employee makes a, mistake and 
the public finds that he has been underpaid, there is 
a great hue and cry, but when those who give these 
employees the base line of character and conduct in 
childhood are underpaid, the very stones in the 
streets ought to cry out against the tax-payers for 
their criminal parsimony. 


WHO’S WHO IN EDUCATION. 


GRENVILLE T. FLETCHER. 
BY F. F. MURDOCK, 


North Adams, Mass. 

High in its aim, and effective in its method, the 
influence of Grenville T. Fletcher has won him high 
place among the educational leaders of Massachu- 
setts. Unfailing sympathy and optimistic energy 
are the noteworthy characteristics of his power. 
The story of his life, known ever so briefly, is an 
inspiration to those who would uplift their fellow- 
men unselfishly. 

Grenville T. Fletcher is a native of Augusta, Me. 
He received his secondary education at Hallowell 
Academy and Kents Hill (Maine) Seminary, and 
his professional training at the Bridgewater normal 
school. After the professional training at Bridge- 
water he was principal of the high school at Beloit, 
Wis., and taught in the academy at Quincy, IIL 
Later he returned to Maine to take the principalship 
of the Eastern state normal school at Castine, which 
position he filled for twelve years. Mr. Fletcher 
possessed unusual ability to inspire his pupils 
with an enthusiastic interest in their studies and 
ambition to serve. Vain repetition and dulled 
senses had no place in his classes. In every north- 
ern state from Maine to California are graduates of 
his school, many of them occupying influential po- 
sitions. 

The new work of superintending led directly to a 
more public effort of elevating and extending the 
school system. During a period of twelve years he 
was superintendent of schools in Auburn and Au- 
gusta, Me., and Marlboro, Mass. Bowdoin College 
conferred upon him the honorary degree of master 
of arts, in recognition of his educational standing. 

It was during his service at Marlboro that the bill 


for district superintendents was introduced into 


the Massachusetts Legislature. The movement ap- 
pealed deeply to Mr. Fletcher, and of his letter in 
behalf of the bill the secretary of the state board of 
education said: “It is the most complete and forci- 
ble presentation of the matter which I have seen.” 
It was Mr. Fletcher’s continued wise and earnest ad- 
vocacy of the bill that proved to be the very argu- 
ment which secured the passage of the measure. 
From that time he was recognized as an authority 
upon questions of superintendence and very shortly 


was appointed by the state board of education to be 
its agent for western Massachusetts, especially to 
apply and extend the law for district supervision. 

At that time, 1888, the conditions of the schools 
of the four western counties, except in some of the 
cities and a few large towns, were bad. The popu- 
lation was really twenty-five to fifty per cent. below 
the highest figure, there were many abandoned 
farms, and property valuation had become reduced 
one-half. The schools were small, the schoolhouses 
were unattractive, often seriously out of repair. 
The furniture was uncomfortable, deforming, and 
indescribably marred. There were no outbuildings 
for sanitary purposes, or abominable ones of the 
most depraving conditions. Even in prosperous 
towns the sanitaries were seldom good or suitable. 

The school committee service was generally inef- 
ficient, the teachers were paid small wages, and 
generally in excess of “value received.” Seldom 
was a normal school graduate employed, though in 
nearly every town there were a few good teachers 
from time to time. The course of study was nar- 
row and unorganized though substantial, but the 
methods of teaching admitted of little or no ap- 
proval. The school year not often exceeded 
twenty-four weeks. Little progress in their stud- 
ies was made by the children and little interest 
was manifested in the poor schools by their par- 
ents. The towns could afford to raise little money 
for education, and they raised even less than they 
could afford. Deplorable school conditions in 
country towns increased the desertion to the 
city. 

When. the state awoke to the crying need of aid 
the bill of assistance was passed, and Mr. Fletcher 
was sent to distribute the aid and arouse the people 
to new effort. For eighteen years he gave his life 
to bettering educational conditions. No mission- 
ary to a foreign land ever served with a more self- 
sacrificing spirit or optimistic faith. Weather did 
not dampen his ardor or freeze his courage, hills 
were no obstruction, irregular meals, uncertain 
lodging, incessant travel, working-days of twelve to 
fifteen hours never halted his uplifting work. He 
was reforming the parents, energizing the commit- 
tees, and saving the children. No village was too 
far or too difficult of access to prevent his inspec- 
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tion and encouragement. Throughout the four 
western counties personal interviews, neighborhood 
conferences, evening lectures, teachers’ institutes, 
visitation of schools, and individual instruction as 
to methods and control were his effectual means of 
accomplishing his ideals. 

“As a member of the commission appointed by 
Governor Crane in 1902 to investigate the matter 
of supporting the public schools, Mr. Fletcher gave 
important service in securing larger state aid to the 
rural towns for the support of our schools, so that 
with this and previous aid these schools have been 
so much improved that they compare favorably 
with the schools of larger towns.” 

There has been no legislation in Massachusetts 
during the past eighteen years for the betterment of 
rural schools in which Mr. Fletcher has not had an 
active part. In so far as preparation can be as- 
cribed to any one man, Mr. Fletcher made it possi- 
ble and necessary that there should be a normal 
school in Berkshire County, and for ten years he 
has been a firm supporter of the North Adams school 
and of its graduates in the field. 

Ill health makes complete rest necessary, and Mr. 
Fletcher’s withdrawal from active service is deeply 
regretted by the people, the school officials, the 
teachers, and the pupils to whom he has devoted his 
noble life. 

AMERICAN AUTHORS IN BRITISH COLONIAL 

HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Miss Constance A. Barnicoat has spent months 
in discovering what authors, apart from those in 
the curriculum, are most widely read by the girls 
in the high schools of the British Colonies. It is 
interesting to know the result of the inquiries so 
far as American authors are concerned. 

In “favorite novels” Louisa Alcott is a good sec- 
ond. in the list of most frequently mentioned writ- 
ers; sometimes one, sometimes another, sometimes 
all the “Little Women” series being put down as 
favorites. 

With the Australian girls a goodly proportion of 
Americans are popular, such as Booth Tarkington, 
“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” Owen Wister, 
and Winston Churchill. 

The Canadian girls are fond of Hawthorne, Mark 
Twain, Frank Norris, Churchill, and Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. A seventeen-year-old Canadian miss re- 
ports having read “Mrs. Wiggs,” “Lovey Mary,” 
“The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come,” “To 
Have and to Hold,” “The Pit,” “The Call of the 
“Wild,” and “Calumet K.” Ernest Thompson Se- 
ton is high in favor with Canadian nature- 
students. 

The Indian and Cingalese young ladies report 
‘themselves as very fond of the “Pansy” series. 

A considerable number of American authors are 
enthusiastically reported by the South African girls. 
For some vears past they have had a growing popu- 
larity in that colony. 

Among favorite poets the Colonial girls from In- 
dia to Barbados, and from Canada to Malta, make 
frequent mention of Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, 
and Whittier, but with Longfellow far in advance 
-of the other three, and second only among all poets 
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to the English Tennyson. Longfellow’s “Hiawatha” 
and “Evangeline” are the anounced favorites among 
his writings. 

Nor is Marion Crawford overlooked, his “Sara- 
cinesca” enjoying considerable favor. 


+e 


BOSTON’S JUVENILE COURT. 


The first month’s report of this new court, as 
made public by Judge Baker, is deeply interesting, 
not only because of the cases brought before it, but 
also in view of the spirit in which they were consid- 
ered and dealt with. 

In all, some seventy-four children were brought 


before the court for the month, of whom _ sixty- 
seven were boys, and seven girls. Of these, some 
fifteen were charged with one form or other of 


theft, four for driving off teams to which they had 
no right, four for disobedience to parents, and forty 
for dice-throwing, quarreling, violating their news- 
boy’s license, and other offences. Eleven were ex- 
amined as neglected children. 

In nearly all cases the judge, with the consent of 
the parents, talked with the children alone in his 
own room, and next with the parents alone, the only 
publicity to the cases being when he passed upon 
them. In fifty-nine cases the offence was admitted 
by the children and their parents, and there was no 
public trial of them. Apparently genuine promises 
of amendment were made, and the children were al- 
lowed to go in the charitable hope that they would 
henceforth behave becomingly. 

A newsboy was bidden to write out and submit 
to the court a full copy of his license, which is quite 
a good-sized document; while some other small 
boys were obliged to get certain books from the pub- 
lic library and copy portions of them to be handed 
over to the court. Some lads who were wasting 
their money “shooting craps” were obliged to start 
savings-bank accounts; and others who were 
through with school, but who were mischievously 
idle, were released on the promise that they would 
find some work. 

Some of the older juveniles had to be dealt with 
more severely, but even in these cases justice was 
tempered by mercy. Neglected children were 
placed with relatives, or in some children’s home. 
Eleven children were placed in the hands of the 
probation officer. In one case the parents were or- 
dered by the court to change their residence in or- 
der to remove their child from temptation that it 
seemed unable io resist. 

In one case a lad denied the misdeed with which 
he was charged, while he admitted that he knew the 
boy who did it, but he did not want to peach. on 
him. The judge told him that his companion ought 
to come in of his own accord, if he was a little man, 
and admit his fault. And, sure enough, within a 
week the real delinquent went to the court, ad- 


mitted his fault, and submitted himself to whatever 
the judge might assign him. 

It is in this sane and helpful way that the court 
is trying to help the children, and, in many in- 
stances, the parents incidentally, to better lives. 
And in many cases the effort will in all probability 
prove to be a real success. 
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TALKS ON 


BY LOKADO TAFT. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Schoolroom decoration,—the creation of a beauti- 
ful environment which will silently co-operate with 
the voice of the teacher in the mental, aesthetic, and 
spiritual development of the children,—is a move- 
ment of ever-increasing importance. 

At the close of the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion, where I served as assistant director for the 
Massachusetts Educational Exhibit, I found myself 
possessed with the idea of helping along schools 
and teachers toward the attainment of schoolroom 
decoration by presenting them with the beautiful 
in sculpture—the masterpieces of the world. I 
hit upon a plan of doing this through the generosity 
of the newspapers and their use of a voting contest. 
The Boston Herald was the first to adopt this plan, 
and an interesting coritest was the result. Next I 
was invited to Washington, D. C., by the Evening 
Star, and in June, 1906, closed a period of work 
decorating some of the schools of Chicago through 
the Chicago Record-Herald. 

In pursuing this work I have always used sculp- 
ture, not because I do not believe in pictures, but 
because I believe in teaching the child the beautiful 
in form. Commenting on the plan, one of the 
members of the Chicago board of education, a lady 
who had made a special study of art in the best 
schools of Europe, said: “The presence and the 
study of sculpture in the schools not only develops 
the artistic sense of the pupils and _ refines their 
ideals and instincts, but also has a power to impart 
psychologic insight. 

“When I was in the Paris schools I was impressed 
with the fact that the expression of character was 
the first and most important thing in the study of 
sculpture. In gazing on the outlines of the sculp- 
tured face the young child gradually grows into an 
understanding of the emotions which are there 
given form, and thus learns a :aluable lesson in the 
reading of human character.” 

In connection with the many weeks of work in 
Chicago, I had the good fortune to persuade Lorado 
Taft, Chicago’s most distinguished sculptor, to 
write a series of articles on sculpture. He was 
asked to write them in a way interesting for chil- 
dren, and yet old enough for the “grown-ups.” Mr. 
Taft was given a list of fifty or more subjects of 
the casts given by the Chicago Record-Herald to 
the schools of Chicago, and Mr. Taft wrote twenty- 
five articles, which appeared in the Chicago Record- 
Herald. 

So clever and interesting were the “Talks on 
Sculpture” that I desired to place them before a 
national audience in order that they might be read 
by the teachers of the country. Strength was given 
this desire upon the receipt of the following letter:-— 

Chicago, March 14, 1906. 
Chicago Record-Herald, 
Dear Sirs:— 

I have been so intensely interested in the brief arti- 
cles in your paper lately, entitled “Talks on Scripture,” 
by Lorado Taft. 


I wrote to ask that you will go one step farther with 
this new educational work, namely,—will you please is- 
sue in pamphlet form the articles when completed? 
Then we could buy many copies and send them to 
friends at a distance; who would so greatly enjoy them, 
and pass them along, thus making an endless chain, per- 
haps, of this educational treat you have afforded your 
regular subscribers who would have missed it but for 
this fact. 

We can not all read regularly, or even occasionally, 
other cities’ newspapers, but these explanations and de- 
scriptions of the rare sculpture in foreign, famous mu- 
seums is a series of lectures that all who get trace of the 
fact will eagerly seize and profit by in many ways. 

What the school children and their parents owe to 
you, words fail utterly to express. Aside from the 
great historical value, there is another value still 
greater,—those weary, overworked young minds, taxed 
to their very uttermost in the comprehension of dull 
studies (for many seem dull to the struggling young 
mind) all rise as though one, and with an actual ery of 
joy, seize a study they can grasp, for its beauty has en- 
tered through their eyesight, and not through weary 
words coming to tired brains. 

And its mission will be proven in the child’s later 
work. At last they know why many studies must be 
mastered if they ever are to be proficient in one. 

The child who had grasped the mathematics and 
grammar of art can never degenerate, from the princi- 
ples of truth and sincerity in his own life’s work, no 
matter what work it is. 

Yours very gratefully, 


The mother of a schoolboy. 


In conversation with Dr. Winship about this 
wish, the way to spread these educational articles 
through our country was opened through him, in 
whom and the Journal of Education the writer has 
always found a staunch friend in her work,—sym- 
pathetic help and encouragement that one who 
starts to walk alone along a new path sometimes 
needs, however great the fund of courage. Through 
Dr. Winship’s invitation the articles will be repro- 
duced in the Journal of Education, by permission 
of the Chicago Record-Herald. The subjects 
touched upon are among those given to the schools 
of Chicago. The casts came from the well-known 
firm of P. P. Caproni & Brother of Boston, who 
produce the best standards of workmanship attain- 
able in this country. 

In order that the readers of the Journal of Edu- 
cation may have a glimpse of the enthusiastic, gen- 
ial, gentlemanly educator-sculptor, who wi!l afford 
you such an educational treat during the next 
twenty-five weeks, a brief sketch of his life is here 
given. 

Lorado Taft was born in Elwood, Illinois, in 
1860, was graduated from the University of Illinois 
in 1879, and studied sculpture at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts in Paris from 1880 to 1883. Sirice 1886 
he has been an instructor in the Art Institute of 
Chicago. He was for ten vears a lecturer in art in 
the university extension department of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. He was awarded a silver medal at 


the Pan-American Exposition and a gold medal at 
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the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. He is the au- 
thor of “The History of American Sculpture.” 

At a recent exhibition of Chicago artists, Mr. 
Taft displayed a charming and graceful fountain 
group called “The Great Lakes,” representing the 
inland seas of the Northwest as maidens who pour 
a stream of water from one to another by means of 
shells which they hold in their hands. He is now 
working on one of his most powerful creations, a 
large group entitled, “The Blind.” 

‘In presenting Mr. Taft’s articles to the readers 
of the Journal of Education, many of whom are my 
personal friends, I take this opportunity to thank 
teachers, school officials, and the public generally 
for their kindly interest in my work and _ their 
wishes for my success in my next field of labor, not 
forgetting to bear testimony to the public-spirited 
papers which have made my art work possible. 

Gertrude L. Brinkhaus. 
LESSON I. 


Have you ever seen the little wooden “School- 
Master,” as we shall call him, in an Art Institute? 
Well, now, he is worth going to see. To be sure he 
is in no sense a novelty, having first seen light some 
5,000 years ago, and while we are at it we may as 
well confess also that he is neither a school master 
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nor of wood. He is only a plaster cast, made from 
the wooden original and colored to look like it; a 
little, fat man, with plump face and holding a stick 
in his right hand. It is this latter feature which has 
given him the pet name of “The School-Master.” 
His costume is rather old-fashioned, and not very 
elaborate, but that moon-face of his is all right. 
The most skilful sculptors of later times could 
hardly have made a more speaking likeness. The 
queer thing about it is that this little figure is not 
only so good in workmanship, but it is just about 
the earliest Egyptian sculpture that we know. It 
looks as if they began pretty near the top, those old 
pyramid-builders and mummy-makers, and then 
spent a few thousand years in forgetting how! 

Sober second thought will convince us, however, 
that the Egyptians must have carved many a 
figure before they learned to do as truthful work as 
this, and further investigation will show us that 
they produced many other interesting sculptures, 
even in their later periods. I shall not ask you to 
admire cat-headed figures of women, nor stiff-limbed 
men with eagles’ or hawks’ heads on them. There 
are thousands of these grotesque creatures which 
symbolized purity and strength and all sorts of vir- 
tues to the Egyptians, but which mean little enough 
to us. We hurry by them in the museums, and feel 
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much more at home wi.a the mummies. But some 
of those strange sculptures must have been  tre- 
mendously impressive in the twilight of the old 
temples. Possibly anything more realistic would 
have been far less effective. The very rigidity of 
the poses of gigantic statues like columns one after 
another, dimly outlined, the square-bent knees of 
seated figures, seated for all time and looking into 
endless space—do you know, those dream-creations 
of the misty past become fascinating as you study 
them in their proper environment! They have a 
mighty appeal; they fairly hypnotize you. Did any 
man ever stand in the presence of the great sphinx 
and escape its spell? You feel with Napoleon that 
the centuries are there looking down upon you and 
—sizing you up. 

The sphinx was famed in old-time legends for its 
annoying questions. It added to its riddles as the 
years went by until to-day its very significance is 
mystery. We shall never know what the serene- 
faced monster meant to the men who created it. We 
only know that they repeated it over and over with 
a devotion which seems to us worthy of .a_ better 
cause. In times of activity, in times of depression, 
they made sphinxes. When in doubt they made 
more sphinxes. On the site of ancient Thebes 
there is a royal highway about a mile and a_ half 
long, extending from the temple of Karnak to that 
of Luxor. On either side of the road at intervals 
of about fourteen feet are stone sphinxes as big as 
horses; it is estimated that there were about 1,000 
of them. The body was always that of a lion, but 
the heads in this case were those of rams. Just 
why this innovation was made is quite as mysterious 
as why the sphinx at all, but we are glad that it was 
not generally adopted. The sphinx with the wo- 
man’s head is much better suited to our modern 
taste. It is a surprise, however, to discover what a 
personal, appealing countenance the Egyptians 
sometimes gave even to these symbolistic sculptures. 
The face shown in our illustration is as sweet and 
full of life as that of any rosy-cheeked school girl of 
to-day. With its piquant nose, its smiling lips, and 
the little touch of pathos in the eyebrows, it offers 
as charming an expression as one could wish. It 
would be interesting to change the attire and see if 
she would not make a nice’ American girl. But 
whether it be veiled with the sacred head-dress of 
Egypt, or crowned by a modern “Tam,” there is in 
every smiling woman’s face a glimpse of the eternal 
mystery of life; a hint of the riddle of the sphinx. 
—By permission of the Chicago Record-Herald. 
- —— 

CIVIC LIFE AT THE GEORGE JUNIOR REPUBLIC. 


The laws which govern the citizens at the Re- 
public are made by themselves and enforced by of- 
ficers of the government chosen and elected by the 
citizens from among themselves. On Tuesday 
night each week Court Session is held, and citizens 
with charges against them are tried by a citizen 
judge and sentenced according to the laws which 
they themselves have helped to make. This sys- 
tem makes the relation of the superintendent and 
those in charge of the work that of interested 
friends and advisers rather than that of officers of 
whom the children stand in awe and whose au- 
thority they resent. 
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NEW JERSEY HIGH SCHOOLS. 


BY DR. J. M. GREENE, TRENTON. 


New Jersey is experiencing a rapid high school 
development. We now have over seventy high 
schools with four-year courses and a large number 
of schools that are doing one, two, or three years of 
high school work, and are bending their efforts to 
‘establish full four-year courses. 

The state is aiding by special apportionment 
high school teaching. We are employing about 
‘650 high school teachers. The feeling is general 
that a person to be properly equipped for teaching 
in a high school should have pursued the branches 
she is to teach much further than her classes are to 
go, and should have had instruction in the art and 
science of teaching, indeed should have had the 
equivalent of a college education. 

There is now no place in the state of New Jersey 
where a woman can receive this advanced educa- 
tion, and no place where aman can combine the 
higher education with pedagogy. A person to re- 
ceive this kind of education from another state must 
do it at a cost annually of from $600 a year upward. 
This is practically prohibitive for most of those 
who desire to teach. The result is that we are en- 
forcing a high school system supported by the state 
with dependence upon private institutions of this 
and other states for men, and entirely of other states 
for women teachers.—Address. 


+ 


THE ANNUAL FARCE IN NEW YORK. 


The personal-tax lists for 1907 reveal an old fa- 
miliar and pitiful state of poverty as still prevalent 
among the rich in little old New York. It appears 
that the city has only five real millionaires to its 
name, so far as personal property is concerned, Mr. 
Carnegie standing at the head with $5,000,000, and 
being followed in order of assessment by John D. 
Rockefeller ($2,500,000), Mrs. Russell Sage ($2,000,- 
000), Alice G. Vanderbilt and William K. Vander- 
bilt ($1,000,000 each). 

William Rockefeller’s meagre portion is $350,000, 
and H. H. Rogers’ is $50,000 less, showing that 
Standard Oil is a gay deceiver ever and plays favor- 
ites unblushingly. August Belmont clings to a 
lonesome $100,000, only $29,000 more than the 
Hannah Elias assessment, while Oliver H. P. Bel- 
mont, having no subway to give the wolf access to 
his door, has to pay on $200,000. 

According to these published figures, J. Pierpont 
Morgan, the thunderer of high finance, has backed 
with $400,000 his bull raid on the art treasures of 
all Europe. D. Willis James, who is not known ever 
to have morganeered a continent, is assessed for 
the same sum, which happens to be twice the allot- 
ment falling to Jacob H. Schiff and four times that 
of James Stillman. But Mr. Stillman’s doctors’ 
bills have probably been very heavy of late. 

The Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix at $80,000 is $5,000 
better than John E. Parsons of the Sugar Trust. 
Major Richard T. Wilson invites compassion in the 
$50,000 class. And how in the world does Charles 
G. Gates muster nerve to “bet a million” when $50,- 
000 is his acknowledged equipment and father’s is 
only $250,000? 

What a diverting farce it is!—New York World. 
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TWO COMPOSITIONS. 


Comparisons are generally admitted to be useful, 
even if odious, and two compositions written by 
ten-year-old girls, with an interval of thirty years 
between them, may not be a very imperfect exponent 
of methods of education. An old friend whom I 
found sorting over the contents of her desk laugh- 
ingly showed me the first, her first essay, for thirty 
years ago the words composition and essay had a 
very grown-up, high school flavor, and she still re- 
members the awe with which she undertook to write 
about that very common article, “A Knife.” 

I give you her essay without change:— 

A KNIFE. 

A knife is a very useful and valuable article. There 
are a great many kinds of knives; the jack-knife, which 
seems to have been invented for the especial benefit of 
boys; the pen-knife, which is used more by girls than by 
boys, while fruit and table knives are used by the 
greater part of both sexes. 

The Chinese eat with chop-sticks, which are used as 
substitutes for knives and forks, but I think that I 
should greatly prefer a knife and fork. 

Knives originally came from Connecticut. 


Now there is nothing very original or brilliant 
about all this, but the points deserving attention are 
the following: The perfect cleanliness of the paper; 
the neat, legible handwriting; the perfect spelling, 
and the general correctness of expression and punc- 
tuation. We both laughed together over the last 
sentence, which, she explained, was added in defer- 
ence to the advice of a friend, who told her that she 
would not get a good mark unless she included 
something from an encyclopedia. Observe how 
great a part tradition plays in both these cases. 

The second essay that I bring before you is a dec- 
orative sheet, stitched and tied with pink baby rib- 
bon, bearing on its first page a Perry picture of the 
Sistine Madonna. The picture is put on neatly and 
has a border of well-drawn lines. On the third 
page is this description:— 

THE MADONNA. 

This is a very famous picture called a Madonna, — 
Many people go to Europe to see it. The woman is the 
Madonna and the child is Jesus. The man who painted 
it is celebrated for his paintings. Our drawing teacher 
has been to Europe. 

The first essay was marked 7 on a scale of 10, so 
that it may be taken as a sample of the rank and 
file of the class. The second was marked V. G., 
very good, the highest mark authorized. 

A little conversation between the writer and two 
of her schoolmates throws a little light on the 
marking system. 

“T got V. G. on my composition,” said Alice, the 
writer, very proudly. “So did I,” said Marjory. 
“Well, I didn’t,” sputtered Mabel. “I forgot the 
baby ribbon, so I only got P., and I think it’s real 
mean.” “So it is,” said Marjory, sympathetically; 
“but you ought to be ‘in’ with the teacher same as 
I am; I forgot my baby ribbon, but teacher gave 
me some she had in her desk, so I got V. G. allee 
samee.” 

Alice, thrifty soul, bought a holly-bedecked en- 
velope, and sent her composition to her grandmother 
for a Christmas present. 


M. H. 
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A COMPOSITION COURSE FOR THE NINTH 
GRADE.—(I1.) 


BY MAUD ELMA KINGSLEY, 


Lesson XI. 
1. Class Work. 

a. Drill on figures of speech. 

b. Read in class from Lowell’s “Vision of 
Sir Launfal” with a view to studying the 
figures. (Read from “What is so rare 

..” to “lusty crowing.”) 

e. Paraphrase the passage in class, line by 
line. 

2. Assigned Work. 

a. Re-write the paraphrase in careful Eng- 
lish. 

Lesson XII. 
1. Class Work. 

a. Dictate Longfellow’s “Builders.” 

b. Study the metaphor upon which it is 
based. 

2. Assigned Work. 

a. Read “Evangeline,” Part I., canto v., 

and make a list of the figures of speech, 
Lesson XITI. 
1. Class Work. 5 

a. Read to class Lamb’s “Dissertation on 
Roast Pig.” 

2. Assigned Work. 

a. Reproduce the story, reporting the con- 
versation between Bobo and his father. 

Lesson XIV. 
1. Class Work. 

a. Read with class Leigh Hunt’s “Abou 
Ben Adhem.” 

b. Require pupils to reproduce the story. 

2. Assigned Work. 

a. Bring into class twenty similes, meta- 
phors, and personifications, obtained 
from any convenient source. 

Lesson XV. 
1. Class Work. 

a. Paraphrase the figures of 
brought into class. 

2. Assigned Work. 

a. Write a _ biographical sketch of Long- 

fellow. 
Lesson XVI. 
1. Class Work. 

a. Dictate rules governing the three divi- 
sions of a narrative:—Introduction, 
Narrative proper, and Conclusion. 

b. Examine “Rip Van Winkle.” Note 
that the introduction of the story ex- 
tends as far as, “In a long ramble of 
the kind .. . ” and contains a descrip- 
tion of the place and of the people with 
whom the story is concerned; the nar- 
rative proper follows; and then comes 
a conclusion, which, in this case, is very 
brief and occupies a portion of the last 
paragraph. 

2. Assigned Work. 

~ a. Re-write the story of “Barbara 
Frietchie,” adding an _ introduction 
which shall describe the situation and 
tell who Stonewall Jackson was, and a 
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conclusion which shall contain com- 
ments upon the action of Barbara 
Frietchie. 
Lesson XVII. 
1. Class Work. 

a. Read to the class Bunner’s “One, Two, 
Three,” and require pupils to reproduce 
the story in the briefest possible man- 
ner. 

2. Assigned Work. 

a. Reproduce the story of Longfellow’s 
“Paul Revere’s Ride,” dividing the 
composition into the three parts studied 
above. 

Lesson XVIII. 

1. Class Work. 

a. Require pupils 

of the classroom and its occupants. 
2. Assigned Work. 

a. Write a biographical sketch of the poet 
Whittier. 

Lesson XTX. 

1. Class Work. 

a. Read with class and study the de- 
scriptive passages of Irving’s “Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow.” 

2. Assigned Work. 

a. Let each pupil bring into class a de- 
scription of natural scenery obtained 
from any accessible source. 

Lesson XX. 

1. Class Work. 

a. Read and study Lowell’s description of 
the ice-bound brook in “The Vision of 
Sir Launfal,” and Southey’s “Cataract 
of Lodore.” 

THE BALKY WILL. 

The teacher often is confronted.in the schoolroom 
with an abnormal type of will, which we may call 
the “balky will.” Certain children, if they do not 
succeed in doing a thing immediately, remain com- 
pletely inhibited in regard to it; it becomes liter- 
ally impossible for them to understand it if it be an 
intellectual problem, or to do it if it be an outward 
operation, as long as this particular inhibited con- 
dition lasts. Such children are usually treated as 
sinful, and are punished; or else the teacher pits 
his or her will against the child’s will, considering 
that the latter must be “broken.” Such will-break- 
ing is always a scene with a great deal of nervous 
wear and tear on both sides, a bad state of feeling 
left behind it, and the victory not always with the 
would-be will-breaker. 

When a situation of the kind is once fairly devel- 
oped, and the child is all tense and excited inwardly, 
nineteen times out of twenty it is best for the 
teacher to apperceive the case as one of neural 
pathology rather than as one of moral culpability. 
So long as the inhibiting sense of impossibility re- 
mains in the child’s mind, he will continue unable 
to get beyond the obstacle. The aim of the teacher 
should then be to make him simply forget. Drop 
the subject for the time, divert the mind to some- 
thing else; then, leading the pupil back by some 
circuitous line of association, spring it on him again 
before he has time to recognize it, and as likely as 


to write a description . 
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not he will go over it now without difficulty. It is 
in no other way that we overcome balkiness in a 
horse; we divert his attention, do something to his 
nose or ear, lead him round in a circle, and thus get 
him over a place where flogging would only have 
made him more invincible. A tactful teacher will 
never let these strained situations come up at all.— 
Professor William James. 


— 


JAMESTOWN. 
AN EXERCISE. 

Teacher.—I am sure you have sometimes heard your. 
fathers and mothers talking with their friends about 
some place that they called the “old homestead.” And 
you know that they were speaking about some place 
where they were born. where as children they romped 
and played, and went to the little red schoolhouse, and 
made friendships that have lasted all their life. “Home- 
stead” means “home place,” and though many people go 
away from the old home-place to some new home, they 
are always fond of thinking about and talking about the 
old homestead. How prettily Mr. Woodworth 
about this in “The Old Oaken Bucket.” 


wrote 


SONG: (ONE VERSE). 

“How dear to this heart are the scenes of my childhood 
When fond recollection presents them to view! 

The orchard, the meadow, the deep-tangled wildwood, 
And every loved spot which my infancy knew,” ete. 
Well, a nation may have an old “homestead,” as well 

as a family, and this country of ours had its home-place 

at Jamestown, Virginia. It was there that three hun- 
dred years ago the first people from England settled and 
stayed, and founded there the first home for English- 
speaking people in this western world. 

First Pupil.—On April 26, 1607, three small ships from 

England—the Sarah Constant, the God-speed, and the 

Discovery—found their way through the Virginia capes 


into Chesapeake bay, where they - anchored in safety 
from the gale that was sweeping the ocean outside. 


There were about 125 men on board who were going to 
settle somewhere in America. They looked about for a 
good place to land, and sailing a few miles up the 
James river they found a little peninsula on which they 
landed on May 13, and which they afterwards called 
“Jamestown” in honor of the English king. They 
thought this place could be defended against the In- 
dians, and there they built a log fort, some rude houses 
and a churehy where Mr. Hunt, their minister, might con- 
duct worship. 

It was May when they made land, and the Virginian 
May was charming. Nature had just put on her new 
spring garments. The shores were just carpeted with 
lovely flowers. The air was filled with fragrance. The 
trees were in full leaf, and the forests were vocal with 
bird songs. There was everything to delight the men 
who had been all the winter buffeted by Atlantic — bil- 
lows, and they thought themselves fortunate in finding 
such a lovely spot for their new home. 


Recitation by a girl.— 
POLISH MAY SONG. 
Mav is here, the world rejoices; 
Earth puts on her smile to greet her: 
Grove and field lift up their voices, 
Leaf and flower come forth to meet her. 


Birds through every thicket calling, 
Wake the woods to sounds of gladness: 

Hark! the long-drawn notes are falling, 
Sad, but pleasant in their sadness, 
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Earth to heaven lifts up her voices; 
Sky, and field, and wood, and river: 

With their heart our heart rejoices; 
For His gifts we praise the Giver. 


Second Pupil.—If the men had been wise they would 
have planted something in the rich earth to provide 
against the winter that was sure to come. But not a 
seed did they sow. They idled away the seed-time, and 
they paid for it dearly. They thought they could easily 
get supplies from Engiand, and so they would not work 
to supply themselves. In fact they considered the:n- 
selves “gentlemen,” and it was beneath a gentleman to 
work. When the winter came they nearly starved, 
their supplies being so reduced that each man _ could 
have only a half-pint of wheat and barley daily. Why 
they did not hunt and fish for a living, no one knows. 
There were plenty of deer and wild turkeys in the 
woods. wild ducks and geese on the river, while the 
waters were full of fish: and here were men starving in 
the midst of plenty. About seventy of them did die of 
hunger or of fever that first winter. And they would 
all have died before the ships came back in spriug, if it 
had not been for one of their number—John Smith—who 
got corn for them from the Indians. 


THE STORY OF JOHN SMITH. 

(Seat ten or a dozen pupils on the platform around a 
good-sized boy with a strong voice, all intently listening 
while he tells the story with animation, yet with em- 
phasis.) 

Third Pupil.—Yes, I knew John Smith, and knew him 
well. Fle was a restless kind of a fellow when a boy, 
always wanting to see new places and people. He en- 
listed as a soldier, and went out to fight the Turks. He 
was taken prisoner and was made a slave, but he es- 
caped and got back to England with a whole skin and a 
good many dueats. Then nothing would do but he must 
go with the rest of us to America. He was a pompous 
fellow, and thought himself better than his comrades 
on the ship. Well, the men all hated him, and at Nevis 
in the West Indies, they were going te hang him, and 
built the gallows to do so; but they thought better of it 
and saved his life. And it was well that they did, for 
he saved our lives several times after we got to James- 
town. We were starving, and he would go alone and 
get corn for us from the Indians. I never saw a 
man who could do so much with the Indians as Smith, 
He would either coax them or force them to do as he 
wished, and he never came home without corn. 

On one trip he was away longer than usual, and 
when he came back he had a thrilling story to tell us. 
He was taken prisoner by the Indians in his boat away 
up one of the streams, and they determined to kill him. 
They fattened him for that purpose, and took him from 
place to place to exbibit him. But when the day he 
was to die came, the Indian ehief’s pet daughter—Poca- 
hontas—threw her arms around his neck and begged for 
his life. and he was saved. Well, some time after this. 
Smith was terribly injured by the explosion of a can of 
powder in his boat, and had to go back to England, be- 
And I 
remember how sorry we all were to see him go, for he 
was a real good-hearted fellow, and was the best corn 
buyer or borrower among us all. 


cause we had no surgeon to treat his wounds. 


SONG: “TRY, TRY AGAIN.” 

‘Tis a lesson you should heed, 
Try, try again; 

If at first you don’t succeed, 
Try, try again: 

Then your courage shall appear, 

For if you will persevere, 

You will conquer, never fear; 
Try, try, again, etc., ete, 
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Fourth Pupil.—The year 1610 was the critical year 
with the colony at Jamestown. When the winter 
closed in on the settlers in 1609, there were about 500 
people in all. But when the relief ships came the fol- 
lowing May they found that more than 400 had perished 
during the winter from hunger and fever. The little 
remnant of people that met the ships was a pitiable 
sight. Some of them were so emaciated that they could 
hardly craw! down to the dock. And they were so dis- 
couraged that with one voice they determined upon leay- 
ing the settlement. Go they would. Anywhere was 
better than Jamestown. So they gathered their 
few goods, put them on board ship, and then waited for 
a favorable tide to carry them out to sea. But while 
they were thus waiting, on June 7, the vessels of Lord 
De la Warre sailed up Hampton Roads with supplies 
from England, and he dissuaded the discouraged men 
from going away, and secured their return to the settle- 
ment. And from this time onward, even with a hard 
experience now and again, the colony moved forward to 
prosperity and success. Ina few years from De la 
Warre’s fortunate arrival, and notwithstanding the hos- 
tility of the Indians, there were settlements of white 
men all over tidewater Virginia. 

Fifth Pupil (a girl).—I know why these Jamestown 
men had such a hard time the first few years. It was 
because they brought no women with them. If they 
had been sensible enough to bring their wives and sis- 
ters with them, as the Pilgrims did, they would have 
had homes, instead of poor bachelor quarters, which are 
always incomplete affairs. And the women would have 
made them do something else than spend their time 
bowling on the green, and going to chureh. It was a 
new day in the colony when Mrs. Forrest and her maid, 
Anne Burras, arrived there. Miss Burras soon became 
Mrs. John Laydon, and her home and that of Mrs. For- 
rest had a refining influence throughout all the settle- 
ment. 7 

Sixth Pupil.—Just a word about first things:— 

The first successful Saxon settlement in America was 
made at Jamestown, 1607. 

The first vessels to bring settlers were the Sarah Con- 
stant, God-Speed. and Discovery. 

The first church in America was Episcopalian. 

The first minister was Rev. Robert Hunt. 

The first wedding was of John Laydon and Anne 
Burras. . 

The first legislative body ever called in America— 
the General Assembly of Virginia—was held in July, 
1619, under Governor Yeardley. 

CLOSING SONG.—“Flag of the Free.” Tune: “Lohen- 
grin.” 


Flag of the free, fatrest to see! 

Borne thro’ the strife and the thunder of war; 
Banner:so bright. with starry light, 

Float ever proudly from mountain to shore. 
Emblem of. Freedom, ete., ete. 


AN INTERESTING NOTE. 


The little poem beginning— 
“Little drops of water, little grains of sand. 
Make the mighty ocean and the pleasant land. 
So the little minutes, humble though they be, 
Make the mighty eges of eternity.” 
was written by Julia A. Fletcher (now Mrs. Carney), 
in 1845, in Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass., as a 
class exercise in Pitman’s Phonography. This was 
the original copy. The authoress is still living, at 
the age of ninety years. 
It will require $6,000,000 to reconstruct the San 
Francisco schoolhouses. The city cannot do this 
for several years, 


EDUCATION January 31, 1907 
A DEPORTMENT GAME. 


BY MARGARET KIDD, 
Supervisor Training School for Teachers, Cambridge, Mass. 


(Tune: “Oh, have you seen the Muffin-man?’] 


Before the game is played, the teacher should assign 
the parts. 


Second stanza (walking along)........... Four children 
Fourth stanza (lifting hats)........ Two girls, two boys 
Fifth stanza (entering a room)........ One girl, one boy 


Sixth stanza (giving up a seat)....Four girls, four boys 
Seventh stanza (picking up an article). .One girl, one boy 


Eighth stanza (passing a ‘person).......... Two children 
Ninth stanza (passing a person)........... Two children 
Tenth stanza (handing book to visitor)....Two children 


Time should be allowed between the stanzas for the 
children to go to and from their seats. The teacher 
should announce the subject of each stanza before it is 
sung. The singing is done by the class while the chil- 
dren are acting their parts at the front of the room. 


1. Here is a little deportment game, 
Deportment game, deportment game, 
Here is a little deportment game, 

For polite girls and boys we should be. 

[Four children walk across the front of the room.] 

2. This is the way we walk along, 
Walk along, walk along; 

This is the way we walk along, 
For quietly we should go. 

[Two little girls come out and stand facing each other 
some distance apart. They walk along and bow as they 
pass.] 

3. We bow to each other as we pass by, 
As ¥ ss by. as we pass by; 

We ‘o each other as we pass by. 
As all the ladies should do. 

{Two girls and two boys come out and walk along. 
The girls walk on one side, the boys on the other in an 
opposite direction. As the children pass each other, the 
boys lift their hats and the girls bow.] 


4. This is the way we lift our hats, 
Lift our hats. lift our hats; 
This is the way we lift our hats, 
As all the polite boys should do. 

{A girl is seated in a chair. A boy goes out of the 
room, knocks at the door and enters. As he does so, he 
takes off his hat, closes the door quietly, then goes over 
and shakes hands with the little girl, who rises to re- 
ceive him.] 


5. This is the way we enter a room, 
Enter a room, enter a room; 
This is the way we enter a room, 
And quietly close the door. 
_[Children are seated in two rows to represent a car. 
As a little girl enters, a boy immediately rises, touches 
his hat, and the girl bows as she takes his seat.] 


6. Ina crowded car we give up our seats, 
Give up our seats, give up our seats: 
In a crowded car we give up our seats, 
For gallant we are trying to be. 

[A little girl drops her handkerchief as she walks. 
The boy nearest to her picks it up and bows as he re- 
turns it. The little girl bows as she receives it,] 

7. We spring to pick up whatever is dropned, 
Whatever is dropped, whatever is dropped: 
We spring to pick up whatever is dropped. 
For a kindness we often can show. 


[A child is standing in the front of the room: another 
child comes along and passes behind him.] 
8. Before a person we ought not to pass, 
Ought not to pass, ought not to pass; 
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Before a person we ought not to pass, 
For that is a rude thing to do. 
[A child is standing in the front of the room; another 
child comes along and passes before him.] 
9. But sometimes we find there’s no other way, 
No other way, no other way; 
But sometimes we find there’s no other way, 
Then “Excuse me,” we'll certainly say. 
[A.child is seated before the class. The children hold 
their books as though they were reading. One child 
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hands the visitor an open book. The visitor bows and 
as he takes it says: “Thank you.”] 
10. If a visitor comes we hand him a book, 
Hand him a book, hand him a book; 
If a visitor comes we hand him a book, 
For thus our good manners we show. 


11. We speak to each other in gentle tones, 
In gentle tones, in gentle tones; 
We speak to each other in gentle tones, 
For polite we are trying to be. 


COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES. 


CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER’S “IN THE 
WILDERNESS.” —(IL.) 


A HUNTING OF THE DEER.: 


This is the best essay in the volume. 

It has most life. 

The author is most self-forgetful, and loses him- 
self most completely in his theme. 

The point of view is clearest and least variable ; 
it is always that of the supposed witness of the whole 
scene. 

The feeling is genuine. 

The feeling is intensely sympathetic. 

The pathos is not forced. 

The pathos is not imposed upon the deer by the 
man, but is a part of the deer’s own nature. 

The description of the setting of the scene is 
made clear and sharp. 

The description of the action is full of life, and is 
swift and sure. 

The essay has a sincere moral purpose; the au- 
thor wishes to use his influence against cruel and 
unsportsmanlike methods of hunting. 

He wishes to make the hunter feel that there is 
something more in the sport of hunting: than merely 
killing, and that when it becomes wanton killing 
it is no sport at all, but simply slaughter, for which 
the name of sportsmanship has no guarantee. 

He wishes to have readers in general appreciate 
the wild life of the woods, and understand that trag- 
edy even among wild creatures is just as truly a 
tragedy in the realm of creation as it is on the hu- 
man plane. 

And finally, that no human being has the right 
to bring merciless tragedy merely for the sake of 
his own pleasure into the wild beasts’ world, but 
rather that to do so is a violation of the highest 
moral law, even if sheltered by the excuse that no 
such law is written. 

Evidently the author’s strong feeling for his 
story accounts for the bitter tang of satire in the in- 
troduction. 

When he opens the story itself he gives us posi- 
tively the point of view which we are to take— 
namely, that of the deer. We are used to that 
method and the substance of such writing now, but 
the genuine feeling of Mr. Warner’s sketch makes 
it ever fresh and original. 

Note in reading:— 

(1) The details of the pretty picture given. 
The doe was feeding. 


(2) The effect of simple, natural action; the 
grace of each motion. 

(3) The effect of surprise on action. This 
paragraph contrasts well with the one 
coming before it. The first is a deserip- 
tion of a natural situation. 

In the following a hint of something un- 
usual appears, and every sense of the deer 
is sharpened, evefy movement is alert. 

From this point the essay goes on to the climax, 
where the deer reaches the water, and the brief 
anti-climax, to her death. 

The essay is a very good study of climax and anti- 
climax, although the anti-climax is rather sharp 
and sudden. 

There is a double climax—first of action, second 
of emotion. 

(4) Notice the effect of the sound upon the 
scene, still keeping to the doe’s point of 
view,—the baying of the hounds, the tin- 
kling of bells. 

(5) Notice the difference between the doe’s 
run in the wilderness and when she comes 
into the open, then into the settlement. 
There is a distinctly different atmosphere 
in the narration; it is a matter of deserip- 
tion, and is brought about by the selection 
of details, the details that connote the 
woods, or the details that connote the vil- 
lage. 

(6) In the description of the doe’s run through 
the town, notice the dramatic effect of 
swift, short sentences. 

(7) At various times when the doe pauses to 
rest, note the effect of relief to the strained 
emotion of the reader. 

(8) Notice how well the physical change is 
made to be felt, as the doe grows wearied 
in her run. 

(9) Make a word study of the expressions and 
single words that produce the liveliest 
effects. 

(10) The conclusion is merely a tag, to satisfy 
us about the fawn. Yet it does not sat- 
isfy us, for we feel that it is imaginary 
after a study that has the effect of being 
very real. 

For practice in composition, try description of 
action, to produce the effects of swiftness and re- 
tard, of tension and relief, of climax of action, of 
climax of emotion. 
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N. E. A. AT - LOS ANGELES. 


By a sudden change of scene the N. E. A. is 
scheduled at Los Angeles instead of Philadelphia. 
This is necessitated by the rate bill passed by the 
last session of Congress, which was run away with 
by a freak sentiment and evidently knew not what 
it did. The attorneys of the roads west of Chicago 
take a more sane view of the law, as it seems to us, 
than those east, and those roads will protect the 
National Educational Association in its two-dollar 
membership. This left no option for the execu- 
tive committee, and the choice fell upon Los An- 
geles. There are yet five months in which to or- 
ganize parties, awaken interest, and arrange for the 
trip. The trip planned is as complete as any ever 
arranged for, and will offer Alaska at the lowest 
figure, and with most perfect detail. 


THE DESPERATE CONSERVATIVE. 


It has been my habit for more than a quarter of 
acentury to define an _ ultraconservative as the 
man who sits on the tail of progress and shouts 
“whoa!” but that is more epigrammatic than em- 
phatic. 

I recently heard a man criticising those who in- 
troduced new educational ideas at the expense of 
the old by the time-honored story of the parrot 
which had been bought for a talker, but refused to 
talk, until his owner in desperation wrung his neck 
and threw him out of the window with the excla- 
mation, “There, d n you, will you talk now?” 

The man had five blooded chickens in the hen- 
yard, and hearing a disturbance among them, he 
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looked out and saw the parrot wringing their 
necks one by one and throwing them over the fence 
with the exclamation, ‘There, d n you, will 
you talk now?” 

His conclusion was that all progressives were 
merely wringing the necks of old-time ideas, one 
by one, and throwing them overboard. Some 
teachers applauded. 

What would a Farmers’ Institute or a Grange 
do to a man who should ridicule every farmer who 
had abandoned the scythe, sickle, hoe, and spade 
for the modern farm implements, or any man who 
assailed any community for casting off the night- 
soil cart for the sewer, the candle for the electric 
light, the stage coach for the Pullman? 

There are those who honestly believe that the 
ways of sixty years ago in the school were better 
than anything nowadays. Such men and’ women 
belong with the advocates of the return of the old 
oaken bucket to city life, the hand engine for the 
department, and the wheelbarrow for the automo- 
bile. 

So long as any considerable number of the ed- 
ucational writers and speakers are desperately con- 
servative it is useless to hope that up-to-date 
business or professional men will respect the school 
or its teacher. 

We must be in sympathy with progressive ideas 
if we expect men of progressive ideas to be in sym- 
pathy with us. Conservatives are never generous, 
honest, or square with teachers. All progressive 
recognition and reward must come from progress- 
ive men and women. The ultraconservatives in 
our ranks are Our worst enemy. 

GO OUT OF OFFICE GRACIOUSLY. 

Several state superintendents. and more than 
five hundred county superintendents went out of 
office with the coming in of 1907. It is not a 
pleasant experience to have another take your 
place. He will not do or say things as you have 
done them; he ought not to try to be you or like 
you. He should develop his own personality. 

It is not easy to turn your office and your friends 
over to him, but you must do it, and you will do it 
graciously if you are large enough to do it. If 
you are not as large as your friends have thought 
you to be you may be mean and small and vicious. 
If so, you alone will suffer. 

John Adams has never had the place in history 
to which his ability, experience, and honors en- 
titled him, and all because he revealed a littleness 
of character in his treatment of Thomas Jefferson, 
his successor. He was not at the inauguration, 
but had fled by night—almost literally—to Balti- 
more. Immediately a multitude of the life-long 
friends of Adams were in sympathy with Jefferson. 

There has been a sad parallel to this in recent 
educational life. One of the distinguished county 
superintendents for whom the public generally 
had high regard was defeated four years ago by a 
gentleman whose scholarship experience 
made him a worthy rival. The outgoing man’s 
treatment of his successor was notorious, and made 
it impossible to befriend him, to regard him as 
before. Of course, it in no wise harmed the vic- 
tor, but added materially to the glory of the tri- 
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umph and made his re-election this year not only 
secure but by the greatest plurality ever given a 
county superintendent in a contest in the United 
States. 

Public sympathy is always with the outgoing 
official if he does not presume upon it, but if he 
does revulsion is inevitable. 

Go out of office graciously because it is right, 
it is manly, and it pays. 

STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 


U. S. Commissioner of Education Brown has 
demonstrated his ability and tendency to act 
promptly as well as effectively. In six months 
after he assumed office he had in print and distrib- 
uted a Bulletin entitled “State School Systems: 
Legislation and Judicial Decisions relating to 
Public Education, October 1, 1904, to October 1, 
1906,” .prepared at his request by Professor 
Edward C. Elliott of the University of Wisconsin. 
It is intended to serve a special purpose. The leg- 
islatures of forty states have convened this new 
year. As in most of these states bills have already 
been introduced looking to improvements in the 
several state systems of education, the framers 
and promoters of such bills, and members of the 
legislature who are called to vote upon them, are 
desirous of acquainting themselves with prece- 
dents set in the recent school legislation of other 
states, and will derive many valuable suggestions 
from such legislation. This publication will prove 
directly serviceable in the spread of improvements 
in our educational systems. 


THE CHICAGO SITUATION. 


Our sympathies are wholly with Superintendent 
Edwin G. Cooley of Chicago when it comes to 
the issue as presented by the attacks made upon 
him by the Chicago Teachers’ Federation as a 
whole or by individual leaders thereof—and so far 
as we can judge he has the universal educational 
sympathy of the country. But this does not blind 
us to the fact that there is much merit in the fun- 
damental contention of his opponents. The inten- 
sity of the opposition and the complexity of the 
situation as they present it leaves no borderland for 
those who would like to dissociate some of the 
issues from the others and from the extravagance 
of the attacks upon Mr. Cooley. The most that 
any of us can say is that as the line-up is to-day we 
hope with all our hearts that Mr. Cooley will win. 
and that if the strange political complication of the 
city should by any possibility bring political defeat 
to him it will make him a national hero in school 
administration such as America has never known. 
Nevertheless his opponents, who can but meet 
with ultimate defeat before the people, have raised 
issues some of which are as sure to triumph as the 
needle, left to itself, will seek the pole. Personally 
we believe most intensely in some of these con- 
tentions, but we believe more strongly in the ne- 
cessity of having a great man, whose honesty no 
one questions, whose courage no one _ doubts, 
whose disinterested devotion to duty is ideal, at 
the head of the school system of Chicago at such 
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a time as this. Chaos is nowhere so ruinous, and 
mob riot is nowhere so terrible as when they in- 
volve hundreds of thousands of children. 


ESTELLE REEL’S TRIUMPH. 


Miss Estelle Reel, superintendent of Indian 
schools for a longer time than any of her prede- 
cessors, has stood for a distinct policy of educating 
Indian children for industrious, loyal citizenship as 
adults. It has taken time to demonstrate the wis- 
dom of her theories, but she has now had that time, 
and the demonstration is eminently satisfactory. 
The younger Indian men and women are of a radi- 
cally different class from those who have gone be- 
fore. They work honestly, steadily, faithfully. 
They have a persistent purpose to win the respect 
of white people. As large a percentage of the chil- 
dren in Indian schools do well as those in New 
York, Chicago, or San Francisco. 


CHOOSING A SPELLING BOOK. 


Chicago is having a lot of fun in the experiment 
of having the teachers attempt to select a spelling- 
book by vote! 

As a result of the referendum vote, the speller 
which has been the spelling text-book in the 
schools for a quarter of a century will be thrown 
out. Of the total number of valid ballots cast— 
4,973—163 principals and 2,307 teachers declared 
they would prefer a new speller to the one now in 
use. Thirty-five principals and 737 teachers voted 
for the present speller, and 1,503 principals and 
teachers who voted failed to answer this question 
by “yes” or “no,” and hence their ballots were not 
counted. 

The present “word” study course was  pro- 
nounced satisfactory by a majority of 2,507 votes. 
In answer to the question whether the word study 
could be carried on more successfully with a spell- 
ing-book in the hands of the pupils or without a 
majority of 1,392 voted in favor of 
book. 


The vote on the other questions asked was as fol- 
lows:— 


the spelling- 


Yes. No. 
3—Do you prefer to do this work by col- 


lecting lists of words from the dif- 

ferent text-books used in the schools 

and from other sources by the “inei- 

dental method,” as it is called.?.....2,484 
4—Do you believe in the optional «Jan of 

allowing those who wish tu place 

spellers in the hands of pupils todo 

so and those who prefer to teach 

without them to carry on the work 

5—Do you believe that the selection of 

either system is a matter that 

should be dependent on the qualifica- 

tions of the individual teacher?..... 1,748 2.909 
6—Do you believe that a weak teacher 

is helped by the use of a_ spelling 


2,006 


book in the hands of the pupils?....2,779 1,677 
7—Have you had experience in teaching 
“word study” by both systems?.....2,947 1,8.0 


8—Vote cannot be arranged in “yes” or 
“no” columns. 
9—If you believe in a_ spelling book 
would you prefer a new book or the 
one now in use? 2,470 772 
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10—If the children use a spelling book, 
what should be its character? A— 
Should it be a list of words com- 
monly misspelled? ..............-++- 1,656 1,814 
Or B—A systematic arrangement of 
words considered from the stand- 
point of origin, meaning prefixes 
and suffixes, etc.? ...........+ 995 


A NOTABLE CHALLENGE. 


Charles R. Boostrom of a commercial college, 
Austin, Minnesota, challenges the commercial 
teachers in high schools to produce the names of 
their graduates who are holding any commercial 
position of responsibility. He goes so far as to 
affirm that no commercial course in a Minnesota 
high school has one such man or woman to its 
credit. It is important that every high school 
should demonstrate the success of its commercial 
department by publishing the names of the win- 
ners in the competition for place in the business 
world. 


In the death of William I. Marshall, principal of 
the Gladstone school of Chicago, the country 
not only loses a vigorous schoolmaster, but the 
greatest anti-Marcus Whitman enthusiast in the 
country. For a quarter of a century he chal- 
lenged every claim made for Marcus Whitman’s 
greatest service to the Pacific Northwest. 


Congress allows the United States Bureau of 
Education $250 for the enlargement and perfection 
of the Library of Education. This is one dollar 
on $380,000 expended on the navy, or educational 
literature gets one nickel every time the navy gets 
7,500,000. 


Haverhill, Mass., has three men indicted for con- 
spiracy to cheat and defraud the city in the furnish- 
ing of two schoolhouses. Let the good work go 
on. Let every case of fraud in school furnishings 
be exposed until the air is clearer. 


There were 753 new school laws or changes in 
school laws in the various states of the Union 
at the last sessions of their legislatures. Is it any 


‘wonder that it is a difficult task to keep track of 


them? 


Secretary W. H. Taft on December 29, 1906, 
issued a statement of one sentence of just one hun- 
dred words. The President should issue a procla- 
mation for simplified rhetoric. 


The county superintendents of the United 
States had more salary increase in the last two 
years than in thirty years before. 


There is to be a movement for a national uni- 
versity that is in earnest. It is as sure to come as 
the sun is to continue to rise. 


Let us have a kindergarten for magazine writ- 
ers and teach them what figures in educational 
affairs really mean. 


Appropriate appreciation and adequate compen- 
sation are devoutly to be desired by the teachers of 


America in 1907. 
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Edwin Markham’s brilliant campaign for a na- 
tional child labor law is a noble service to hu- 
manity. 


Agitation is not necessarily sincere or sensible. 


a 


WILBUR S. JACKMAN: A TRIBUTE. 


BY WILL S. MONROE. 


A telegram came to me to-day (January 28) from 
Professor Nathaniel Butler of the University of 
Chicago announcing the death in that city this 
morning of Professor Wilbur S. Jackman. This 
unexpected news will cast a pall over New Eng- 
land and the country at large, for Professor Jack- 
man was one of our best-known and_ best-loved 
American educators. Less than two months ago 
he was with us at the Social Education Congress 
in Boston, and his splendid address before one of 
the biggest meetings of the congress and his bril- 
liant after-dinner speech at the Twentieth Century 
Club will linger as abiding memories. 

Wilbur Samuel Jackman was born at Mechanics- 
town, Ohio, January 12, 1855. He attended the 
public schools of Pennsylvania, and graduated at 
the State Normal School at California, Penn., in 
the class of 1877. After teaching three years he 
entered Alleghany College in 1880, and two years 
later he entered Harvard College, graduating in 
the class of 1884. After a brief career as a re- 
markably successful science teacher, he was called 
to the Cook County Normal School by the late 
Colonel Francis W. Parker, where his remarkable 
pedagogical talents won for him a national reputa- 
tion. | When Colonel Parker accepted the presi- 
dency of the Chicago Institute—now the College 
of Education of the University of Chicago—his 
first appointment of associates was Professor Jack- 
man, where he has continued to labor until relieved 
by death. He was dean of the College of Educa- 
tion for three years (1901-1904), and for two years 
past he has been principal of the University Ele- 
mentary School. 

Professor Jackman was a leader in the nature 
study movement, and his numerous manuals and 
treatises have a permanent place in our educational 
literature. He was a frequent contributor to the 
reviews and journals of education, and since 1904 
he has edited the Elementary School Teacher. 
Readers of this review will recall his clear and 
bright and incisive editorials and his extraordinary 
grasp of the vital current educational problems. 

But Professor Jackman was more than a great 
teacher and an incisive writer; he was.a noble 
man, nobly planned, and the educational world has 
sustained a large loss in his death. He stood for 
all that was best in both his personal and his pro- 
fessional life, and he was so highly esteemed be- 
cause of the splendid qualities of his character. 


_ Character in its best sense was the golden thread 


in his brief but honored life, and it gave unity to 
his thoughts, perpetual sunshine to his tempera- 
ment, and constancy to his friendships. The writer 
shares with a large circle of Professor Jackman’s 
personal friends the keen sense of his loss, but he 
reflects with them on the blessed qualities of his 
character. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


CALLED TO ACCOUNT. 


The British government has called Governor 
Swettenham to account for his extraordinary letter 
to Admiral Davis, and after a long delay has re- 
ceived from him some sort of an explanation, the 
publication of which has been withheld. Mean- 
while, assurances of grateful appreciation, couched 
in the warmest terms, have been made to our gov- 
ernment by the British war and foreign offices. 
The English press is practically unanimous in de- 
plering and condemning the extraordinary boor- 
ishness of the Jamaican governor, and the demand 
for. his recall is so strongly made that it would 
seem that it must be heeded. The mayor of Kings- 
ton, the Archbishop, and the Kingston papers have 
denounced thé governor’s action with great plain- 
ness of speech, and he seems to be the most un- 
popular man in Jamaica to-day. 


ANOTHER UNPLEASANT INCIDENT. 


The first body of American refugees from Ja- 
maica to reach New York after the catastrophe 
drew up on shipboard and published after landing 
a series of most extraordinary charges against the 
British officials on the island. They charge that 
for more than two days eighty men, forty women, 
and twelve children—among them some who had 
been injured by the earthquake—were herded to- 
gether in the open on the wharf of the Hamburg- 
American line, without food and even without wa- 
ter; that in the next slip lay the British steamer 
Port Kingston with Sir Alfred Jones and his party 
on board; and that the requests which the suffer- 
ers made for food and water were refused, and that 
the further request that the women might sleep on 
the deck of the Port Kingston instead of on the 
wharf was also refused and in a very harsh manner. 
It is also charged that the American wounded who 
were at first taken on board the Port Kingston 
were soon after removed to the wharf, on the false 
statement by the captain that the ship was about 
to sail. The statement is signed by the whole com- 
pany of refugees, and it is impossible to ignore the 
charges. 


SECRETARY ROOT IN CANADA. 


Secretary Root has been very hospitably enter- 
tained in Canada by the Governor-General, whose 
guest he was. Mrs. Root and their daughter en- 
joyed the visit with him. On this side of the bor- 
der, it has been explained with almost too great 
insistence that the visit was purely of a social 
character. But in London there seems not to 
have been the same need felt for reticence, and al- 
though no official statement was made, it was freely 
admitted, semi-officially, that Mr. Root accepted 
the social invitation with a view to discussing some 
of the questions still open between Canada and the 
United States. Often more can be done by a per- 
sonal exchange of views than by reams of official 
correspondence, and Mr. Root’s tact and courtesy 
fit him especially for just sucn a diplomatic bit of 
work. Every one will wish Mr. Root success in 
his effort to “clear the slate,” as he calls it, for al- 


though none of the questions at issue are of great 
importance, some of them are of long standing, 
and capable of causing considerable irritation. 


POLITICS AND CORPORATIONS. 


The so-called “corrupt practices Act,” forbid- 
ding corporations to make political contributions, 
has passed the House, and having already passed 
the Senate will become law. It is of necessity 
extremely limited in scope. Not only does it 
place no limit upon the contributions which indi- 
viduals may make to promote their own election or 
that of others, but it does not touch corporations 
which are created under state laws, as most corpo- 
rations are. It affects only national banks and 
corporations which are chartered by Act of Con- 
gress, and it forbids them under penalties ranging 
from $100 to $1,000 to make any contribution to 
any election in which presidential electors or mem- 
bers of Congress are to be chosen. The effect of 
such a bill must be moral rather than practical, for 
what the corporations described may not do, their 
officers and directors may do as_ individuals, if 
they choose. 


JAPANESE RIGHTS IN THE SCHOOLS. 


The United States government has _ instituted 
two suits at San Francisco with a view to securing 
for Japanese children in this country the _ rights 
promised to them by treaty. One suit, brought 
in the state courts, is an application for a writ of 
mandamus to compel the school authorities of San 
Francisco to admit a certain Japanese boy who has 
been excluded from the schools. This is a test 
case, submitted upon a statement of facts which 
has been agreed upon by both parties. The other 
suit, brought in the Federal Circuit Court, is a bill 
in equity in which the board of education and other 
educational authorities, including the principals of 
the schools, are made defendants. In both suits, 
the government denies that the Japanese are Mon- 
golians, declares them entitled to the same treat- 
ment under treaty as subjects of the most favored 
nation, and charges that the discriminations against 
them at San Francisco are a flagrant violation of 
the treaty, that the law of California, properly con- 
strued, does not justify them, and that, if it did, it 
would be null and void. 


JAPANESE COOLIE IMMIGRATION. 


Anti-Japanese sentiment on the Pacific coast is 
not likely to be diminished by the discovery of 
what seems to be an extensive and _ deliberate 
scheme to evade the immigration laws by introduc- 
ing Japanese coolie labor under contract. The 
commissioner of immigration, in his annual re- 
port, stated that there was reason to believe that 
Japanese labor for use in railway building was be- 
ing imported by way of Hawaii, the laborers going 
first to Honolulu and after a short stay proceeding 
to ports in this country. Coming thus on “coast- 
wise” ships they were not amenable to the immi- 
gration restrictions. In confirmation of this view, 


(Continued on page 137.) 
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THE ESSENTIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF MUSIC 
AS COMPARED WITH OTHER BRANCHES OF 
THE SCHOOL CURRICULUM.—(IL.) 


BY ROBERT FORESMAN. 


In presenting the subject of music in the school- 
room, the teacher should first of all study carefully 
the essential characteristics of music as compared 
with the characteristics of the other branches. Mu- 
sie should not be taught according to the principles 
of teaching other branches. Such a conception of 
musie teaching is sure to lead the teacher to mis- 
take the means or mediums through which results 
are accomplished for the ends themselves. Music 
should be taught as an art for the sake of its influ- 
ence in the broad, comprehensive sense. The ele- 
ments should be taught only as a means to a greater 
end. 

I have known teachers to use the dotted quarter 
notes for the purpose of making the principles of 
fractions in arithmetic clearer to the children—os- 
tensibly for that purposé. It is easily evident that 
such a practice is wrong, because it accustoms the 
children to sing as a result of measuring the length 
of the tone in a slow, perfunctory, calculating way. 
And thus all along, if the teacher establishes a con- 
scious and definite relationship between the elements 
of music and the elements of arithmetic or reading, 
which seem to be similar, she will make’ these ele- 
ments unduly important and will give them an over- 
emphasis for the child which will result in a wrong 
attitude towards the art of which they are a part. 

Music is a great factor in education. It helps the 
other branches by accustoming the children to re- 
spond to their impressions, by teaching them how 
to express themselves freely and naturally; it may 
be made to help the enunciation in reading, it may 

be made to emphasize and illumine the facts in his- 
tory; it may be utilized for the purposes of making 
poetical expressions more perfect. The correlation 
of music with other branches has of late been seri- 
ously advocated. The elements of music and the 
elements of other branches have little in common. 
The learning of the one does not greatly help the 
learning of the other. The fractions of music are 
not the fractions of arithmetic, the definiteness cf 
language is not the definiteness of music. Just as 

the spirit of music differs from the spirit of every 

other subject, so the elements of one differ from the 
elements of the others; and the element of each 
subject should be learned in the spirit of that branch 
and not in the spirit of the element as an element. 
And so we see the very great advantage of music 
as a factor in education. — First of all, the child is 
able to begin with a complete and correct form of 
expression in his very first lesson. The average 
musical child, under average conditions, begins the 
study of music with the perfect mastery of the me- 
dium of expression,—a perfection of mastery which 
it takes vears to acquire in the other branches of 
the school curiculum. And if the teacher is prop- 
erly equipped to do her work with the right quality 
of material, the results accomplished in music teach- 
ing can always be in advance of the results accom- 
plished in any other branch of the school curricu- 
lum. In addition, it will be found to be a great re- 
inforeement in teaching other branches, because it 
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will develop the feeling, stimulate the power of im- 


agination, open the mind of the child to impres- 


sions, making him more responsive to the influence 
of the other branches as they come along. 

In conclusion, before we begin the teaching of 
music in the schools, we, as teachers, should contem- 
plate very carefully and very fully the essential dif- 
ference between music as an art, and all the other 
branches of the school curriculum, that we may pro- 
ceed according to a method that conforms to the 
spirit of the art and the child’s relation to it. 


SCHEDULE OF SUCCESS ITEMS. 


An act of the Indiana legislature makes it the duty of 
the state superintendent of public instruction ‘to adopt 
and schedule the items entering into -teachers’ success 


grades,” the same to be used by the city, town, and 
county superintendents in grading the “teachers under 


their charge and supervision.” In compliance -with the 
provisions of this act, the following form has been pre- 
pared :— 
1. The Teacher. 
A. Personality 
1. Physical: Habits, health, industry, ability 
to do things, neatness of attire. 


2. Mental: Habits, disposition, attitude 
towards children, sincerity of purpose, 
use of sarcasm, ability to meet people, 


power to take the initiative, moral worth, 
B. Scholarship 
1. Edueational advantages. 
2. Present attitude as a student. 
a. Lines of study. 
1. In school. 
2. Through experience. 
8. Through individual study. 
4. Attitude toward the calling. 
a. Present lines of professional study. 
b. Attendance at educational meetings. 


e. Co-operation with teachers, super- 
visors, and school officials. 
"of 


1. Preparation. 

a. Before coming to class. 

b. Assignments. 

e. Skill in bringing the pupils into the 
right conscious attitude for the new 
truth to be presented. 

2. Presentation. 

a. Knowledge of the mind of the pupil. 

b. Knowledge of the matter to be pre- 
sented. 

e. Knowledge of ways of presentation. 

d. Skill in presentation. 


Comparison. 

a. Skill in keeping the minds of all the 
pupils centred on the new truth beng 
presented, and upen their own ex- 
perience that will help them inter- 
pret at the same time. 

4. Generalization. 
a. Skill in leading pupils to draw 
state them 


rect conclusions and to 

well. 

5. Application. 
a. Skill in making pupils realize the new 
truth as their own. Ability in lead- 


ing pupils to discover that school 


problems are life problems, 
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1. Two ways. 

a. Through the conscious use of revvards 
and punishments. 

b. Through the inspiration of personality. 

2. Two types of order. 

a. Constrained, unnatural, and dead. 

b. Free, natural, and alive with the 
busy hum of industry that accom- 
panies the understanding that each 
pupil is to do his work without dis- 
turbing his neighbors. 

F. Community Interest 
1. Shown by— 

a. Residence in the community. 

b. Part taken inthe plans and af- 
fairs of the community. 

e. Care of school property. 


Teacher. 
Superintendent. 


Indiana, 1906. 


COST OF RUNNING THE. UNITED STATES. 


The secretary of the treasury’s estimate of appropria- 
tions for government service for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1908, is shown in the following table, the first 
column indicating for what purpose the appropriation is 
suggested, the second the estimated amounts that will be 
needed in 1908, and the third column.shows the amount 
that was appropriated for the year 1907:— 


Legislative 
Executive 


$50,647,357 
26.064,092 


Pensions 138,243,000 143,746,106 
wows. GUN 95,869,548 53,545,710 
Indefinite 197,298,416 
Miscellaneous 59,244,088 126,269,857 
Annual amount 149,885,320 155,117,320 
MORALS IN SCHOOLS. 
Pennsylvania. 
Dear Editor: I have been reading the letters in the 
Journal of Education in regard to the morals in city 


schools with great interest, but I do not like the tone of 
the majority of those who reply. They nearly all try to 
throw out the impression that their schools are, as a 
whole, free from all the misdeeds mentioned, and then 
they go on to make exceptions which show that they 
take an entirely too light a view of the matter. 

I received all of my common school education in the 
country in a church-going community where nearly all 
of the people were Americans of the old style; but even 
in this school some of the boys seemed to have excellent 
facilities for learning impure stories, and the others lis- 
tened to them with entirely too much interest for their 
own good. The boys were always extremely careful 
that the teacher should not learn of anything like this; 
and, it seems to me, that any teacher or principal who 
thinks that he learns of more than a very small fraction 
of the evil among his pupils has a greatly exaggerated 
opinion of his own powers. 

I should have liked to bave seen the entire article 
which is the basis of the whole discussion; but, from 
the extracts given, I should judge that the lady has 
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shown great moral courage in telling of facts as they 
are, and I do not like to see such a storm of protest 
come from those who should be the leaders in taking 
means to eradicate the evils. Those replies in which 
the article is called “spiteful,” “a tirade,” “a rave,” “a 
tissue of falsehood from beginning to end,” etc., and the 
author a “disgruntled person who has an object in view 
in writing it” deserve special condemnation. 
Yours respectfully, 
R. M. P. 


CHANGE AMERICA? 


From the New York Herald, January 2, we quote the 
following :— 

“To the Editor of the Herald: In the United States 
at least, patriotic sentiment has proven the most reliable 
national asset in vital crises. My father was a Scotch- 
man, who became a devoted lover of every American 
ideal. My mother’s ancestors landed in Salem in 1630, 
Both my parents trace their respective ancestry to mar- 
tyrs for freedom. 

“Has my love for my country come less from my 
Scotch father than from my Yankee mother? I venture 
reverentially to suggest the following arrangement of 
‘America,’ which.seems to me to augment its value ag 
the patriotic psalm which all Americans may harmo- 
niously sing in complete accord:— 


“My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing; 
Land where my fathers died, 
(Or, land for which patriots died?) 
Land of the pilgrims’ pride, 
From every mountain side 
Let freedom ring. 


“My native country, thee 
(Or, my chosen country, thee?) 
Land of the noble, free— 
Thy name I love. 
I love thy rocks and rills, 
Thy woods and templed hills; 
My heart with rapture thrills 
Like that above. 
“We all love the tlag, and I think by singing ‘America’ 
as I have arranged the words every one will be satisfied, 
“John Winfield Scott. 
“New York, December 31, 1906.” 


PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOL BOYS. 
Findlay, Ohio. 
Dr. A. E. Winship, 
Boston, Mass., 

Dear Mr. Winship: In your issue of the Journal of 
Education of January 10, Superintendent William R. 
Wright, Benton Harbor, Michigan, commenting on the 
relative percentage of attendance of boys in various 
schools, cites the fact than in the high school of his city 
the boys make up 40.4 per cent. of the total enrollment, 
as against 37.6 per cent. in the Spokane high scho | 

May I place the enrollment of the Findlay high school 
alongside of the above? Our total registration i: 456, 
of which number 1% are boys and 262 are girls. This 
gives us a percentage of 42.4 per cent. for the boys. I 
am sure that 42.4 per cent. compares very favorably with 
31 per cent. and -is even a little better than our Benton 
Harbor friend can show. 

I would like to add that this year we have a senior 
class numbering sixty-one, of which thirty-one are hoys, 
I should be pleased to know of any schools that can sur- 
pass us in either or both records. 

Very truly yours, 
J. F. Smith. 
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STATE APPROPRIATIONS FOR UNIVERSITIES. 


In the following states, appropriations either state or 
‘city were made during the year 1903-04 for the mainte- 
nance of institutions for higher education, including 
‘both current expenses and appropriations for buildings 
“or other special purposes:— 


Indiana eee eter eevee 
Towa 
Michigan eee ee ee ee eee eee eee 448,525 


. These figures are taken from the report of the commis- 
sioner of education for 1904 and do not include appro- 
priations for schools of technology. 


KEEP A SCRAP-BOOK. 


You may make for yourself an interesting book by 
constructing a scrap-book devoted to one subject. One 
young girl with a strong interest in the life of Mary 
Queen of Scots has coliected from magazines and other 
sources articles, illustrated or not, as it happens, verses, 
pictures of buildings and localities, and portraits relat- 
ing to this heroine, and has put them into a single scrap- 
book, making a volume in which she takes much pride. 
When she cannot obtain a printed copy of an extract 
she wishes to add, she does not hesitate to copy it out 
neatly upon the pages of her book—which is merely a 
large “composition book.” J 

The educational value of such work is by no means 
slight, since to know one thing well one must needs lea’n 
much of many others. Indeed, it has been said more 
than once that to know one thing completely we should 
have to know all things. 

There is a good suggestion here. You will be sur- 
prised, if you begin to gather material upon some topic, 
to see how much is printed about your favorite subject. 
One word of caution. Do not choose too wide a subject. 
Make your limits narrow enough to be within your 
scope. Your scrap-book need not be upon history or lit- 
erature, but it should be concerned with something 
worth the time you mean to ‘spend upon it.—From 
“Books and Reading” in St. Nicholas. 


WEALTH OF NEW YORK STATE. 


New York hus $1,500,000,000 of real estate exempted 
from taxation. It has $185,000,000 represented in 
churches and church buildings. It has $150,000,000 in 
hospitals and charitable institutions. It has $100,000,000 
in schools, exclusive of $60,000,000 in colleges, universi- 
ties, and other buildings wholly devoted to the purposes 
of instruction. 

The city of New York includes, of course, by far the 
largest proportion of these holdings, though in the mat- 
ter of church property the lands and buildings outside 
of the city of New York represent a total value of $75,- 
000,000. 

The federal government has $80,000,000 worth of land 
and buildings in the state of New York, of which $60,- 
000,000 worth is in New York city and $6,500,000 worth 
in Buffalo. The state itself has $85,000,000 of property, 
land, and buildings throughout the state. 

There is $60,000,000 of property within the state of 
New York in cemeteries and $40,000,000 worth of prop- 
erty in libraries and scientific and patriotic organiza- 
tions.—New York Sun. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


THE HUMAN MECHANISM. Its Physiology and 
Hygiene and the Sanitation of its Surroundings. By 
Theodore Hough, associate professor of biology in 
Simmons College, Boston, and William Thompson 
Sedgwick, professor of biology in the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Boston, New York, Chicago: 
Ginn & Co. 564 pp. Illustrated. List price, $2.50; 
mailing price, $2.65. 

This book presents facts in a way to command peda- 
gogical and physiological respect. The recent advances 
in our knowledge of personal and public hygiene and of 
sanitation have made indispensable for the use of pro- 
gressive educators a practical and authoritative text- 
book of what may be called “the new physiology and 
hygiene.” An important work has been prepared in 
recognition of this need by Professor Hough, who has 
been engaged in the study and teaching of physiology 
and personal hygiene for over ten years. Professor 
Sedgwick has had a large share in the advancement of 
the study of public health and sanitation in America. 
They have made the keynote of this werk the right con- 
duct of the physical life, and to this enu everything el<e 
is subordinated. Anatomy and histology are only 
briefly outlined, while special chapters are devoted to 
practical matters of hygiene and sanitation. The au- 
thors believe that the matter and method of this new 
text-book will go far toward rescuing physiology and 
hygiene from the neglected and too often despised place 
which they now occupy in schools and promoting them 
to one of practical usefulness and corresponding es- 
teem. The book is intended for high schools and nor- 
mal schools, and for short courses in colleges. 


LONGFELLOW: MEMOIR AND AUTOBIOGRAPHI- 
CAL POEMS. By Professor Charles Eliot Norton of 
Harvard. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth. 
121 pp. Portraits. Price, paper, 15 cents; cloth, 25 
cents. 

A highly discriminative and warmly eulogistie essay 
on Longfellow, prepared in view of the near centennial 
of the poet’s birth, and by one who was a personal and 
valued friend for many years. To this are added thirty 
poems in which the autobiographical element is more or 
less conspicuous, and some of which those who love 
poetry consider his best—as “A Psalm of Life,” “Resig- 
natfon.” “The Village Blacksmith,” “The Children’s 
Hour,” ete. It isa timely publication. and, though 
brief, of the highest value. 


DIE KULTUR DER GEGENWART, IHRE EN- 
TWICKLUNG UND IHRE ZIELE. Edited by Paul 
Hinneberg. Part Division Die Allgemeinen 
Grundlagen der Kultur der Gegenwart. Leipzig, Ger- 
many: B. G. Teubner. Cloth. 672 pp. Price, 18 
marks ($4.50). 

The volume before us, which is a small part of a mon- 
umental undertaking. sets forth the fundamental prin- 
ciples of modern civilization. The best known to our 
readers of the seventeen specialists who contribute to 
the volume is Friedrich Paulsen, who contributes a gen- 
eral chapter on modern culture (Bildung) and a_ special 
chapter on the intellectual sciences (e. g., philology. po- 
litical economy, logic. ete.). The Germans have refined 
and defined their terminology applied to education, cul- 
ture, civilization, and society to a degree not yet com- 
monly attempted in English, and this volume bristles 
w.th the minutest refinements and discriminations both 
in thought and language, most interesting to the reader 
who commands German. most trying to a reviewer de- 
sirous of giving an adequate idea of the book’s contents 
in a necessarily brief notice. The aim of the series is 
the admirable one of presenting a unified and compre- 
hensive view of all the arts and sciences which man has 
used and is using to lift himself ahove his natural con- 
dition through the exercise of his intellectual and moral 
powers. When the series is completed, to read it 
through ought to be a sure cure for the narrowness of 
specialization. 'The immediate value of the volume we 
are writing about lies in the fact that it is concerned 
chiefly with education, which includes not only the 
schools of various grades and kinds, but also museums, 
expositions, music, the theatre, journalism, the book, 
libraries, and scientific organizations. This is a large 
conception of education, but one with which we are for- 
tunately growing familiar. While encyclopedic in scone, 
this work bears none of the earmarks of an _ encyclo- 
pedia. The treatment of each great subject is com- 
plete in itself. Nor is this a primer of universal knowl- 
edge, for it makes considerable demands upon its 
reader. “We are weary of just collecting material, we 
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wish to become intellectually masters of the material; 
we wish to penetrate through all these details and attain 
to that which is the true aim of all science, a large, com- 
prehensive view of the world and of life.” This is the 
motto of an undertaking which if carried through on 
the plan of this volume will be in many respects a liter- 
ary marvel, one of the kind so well made in Germany 
and so seldom ventured on anywhere else. 


WHO'S WHO IN 1907 IN ENGLAND. The Macmillan 

Company. 1,957 pp. Price, $2.50. 

Here are more than 20,000 men and women of dis- 
tinction grouped in this hall of fame. It is interesting 
to compare it with its American namesake. It is made 
up largely of Sirs, M. P’s., Rt. Hons., Hons., Bishops, 
Revs., Maj.-Gens., and various other titles, civil, — reli- 
gious, and military. A man without a title or degree is 
quite a curiosity. This love of titles is well illustrated 
in its presentation of the name and honors of our 
President—“Roosevelt, Col. Theodore,” “Member New 
York legislature 1882-84; leader of the minority in 
1883; leader of House in 1884|” This make an American 
smile. The Americans are few, of course, but the fact 
that it reaches out to every nation and picks up a few 
names adds materially to its value. America’s “Who's 
Who” is of recent origin, but its English parent is in its 
fiftv-ninth year. 


THE STARS AND STRIPHS AND OTHER AMBERI- 
CAN FLAGS. By Peleg D. Harrison, Manchester, 
N. H. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Cloth. 419 pp. 
Illustrated. Price, $2.00. 

A complete and highly entertaining volume on our 
national colors. With infinite pains the author has col- 
lated everything available about our flags, their origin 
and history, their manufacture, salutes, flag legislation, 
songs and stories about “Old Glory,” with its predeces- 
sors and rivals. And he gives us this information in 
graphic and pleasing language that cannot fail to com- 
mand one’s interest. It is one of the most delightful 
books of its kind that has ever come to our table. 
Fatriots will certainly wish a copy. 

TEXT-BOOK ON THE STRENGTH OF MATERIALS. 
By Professor 8. E. Slocum, University of Cincinnati, 
and E. L. Hancock, assistant+ professor in Purdue 
University. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. Svo. 326 
pp. Illustrated. List price, $2.00. 

A work designed specially for junior and other grades 
in technical and engineering schools. The theory is 
given first, and this of the most modern nature. Then 
follows the dealing with the physical properties of ma- 
terials—such as beams, columns, links, springs, con- 
crete, and many others—and the best method of testing 
their tensile power. Inferest is not sacrificed to accu- 
racy, nor vice-versa, and utility is never overlooked. 
The avoidance of accidents from ignorance of the 
strength of materials in construction is so essential, that 
the authors must use, and in this volume have used the 
greatest care both in the theoretical and practical sub- 
jects which they discuss. It appears to be a thoroughly 
reliable treatise. 


WHAT’S SO AND WHAT ISN’T. By John M. Work. 
Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. Cloth. 156 pp. 
Price, 50 cents. 

A little and live volume on Socialism by a member of 
the national committee of the Socialistic party in Amer- 
ica. More ean be learned as to what Socialism is and 
is not from this work than from any that has come un- 
der our notice for many a moon. Whether one does or 
does not believe in Socialism as a practicable measure 
in our industrial system, it will certainly repay him to 
read this unpretentious volume, as it at least endeavors 
to correct many current impressions as to what Social- 
ism is. It is not lacking in spiciness when dealing 
with the dominant capitalism of to-day—the “discredited 
individualism,’ as Bishop Potter recently styled it in a 
public address. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By Professor George R. 
Carpenter of Columbia University. New York: The 
Maemillan Company. Cloth. 213 pp. Price, 75 
cents. 

A volume that represents the amount of grammat'cal 
theory and practice in analysis most suitable for pupils 
of the secondary schools. It is a sane and thorough 
treatment of the parts of speech of the English tongue, 
their correct mutual relations, and the linguistic beauty 
and grace resultant from such relations. The pupil 
who masters this book will never be successfully be- 
trayed into inelegance in diction. 
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By Ella Wheeler Wil- 
cox.. Holyoke, Mass.: Blizabeth Towne. Paper. 45 
pp. Price, 50 cents. 

Here are twenty-seven choice poems by one who has 
the gift of poesy. And one may see what the author 
looks like, as well as her penmanship, for here are her 
picture and her autograph. Both in sentiment and ex- 
pressiop these verses are of high grade. Here is a 
sample:— 

“You may work on your word a thousand weeks, 
But it will not glow like one 

That all unsought, leaps forth white hot, 
When the fountains of feeling run.” 


OLD-HOME DAY AT HAZELTOWN. By A. G. Plimp- 
ton, author of “The Schoolhouse in the Woods” and 
other books. Llustrated by Clara E. Atwood. Bos- 
hoes Little, Brown & Co. Cloth. 160 pp. Price, 

25. 

Miss Plimpton has made the Old-Home Day sentt- 
ment the basis of a pretty story. Roxie, a bright girl, 
and her grandmother, who have been made to feel 
themselves unwelcome on Old-Home day, have a trip 
to the family homestead, now unoccupied and in the 
hands of strangers, and pass a happy day. The old 
homestead is sold at auction that afternoon and is 
bought by Roxie’s father, who has unexpectedly re- 
turned from the Klondike. The story, which has a de- 
lightful and unexpected ending, is told in a straight- 
forward manner. 


ERSTES SPRACH UND LESEBUCH. By Professor 
Lewis A. Rhoades, Ohio State University, and Lydia 
Schneider, South high school, Columbus, Ohio. New 
York: Heury Holt & Co. Cloth. 109 pp. Price, 50 
cents. 

A beautifully printed and prettily illustrated German 
primer, more elementary than any book now on the 
market, and well-fitted to the needs of English-speaking 
pupils who begin German in the grades, and also 
adapted to the children who at home have learned to 
speak and understand German. 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIBS. By Paul 
Lafargue. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. Cloth. 
165 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

Lafargue is a conspicuous figure among European 
socialists. As the son-in-law of Karl Marx, he begins at 
a point of vantage. In this work he sets forth with 
great vivacity and keen satire his displeasure with the 
dominant social order of the day, and especially critt- 
cizes the social and religious ideas by which the major- 
ity of men are working. Whether he credits the men 
who do not accept his creed with the sanity and frater- 
nity that many of them possess may well be doub‘ed, 
Evidently nobody is right but himself and his compa- 
triots. 


WERNER’S READINGS AND RECITATIONS, NO. 35, 
Compiled by Mrs. Frederick W. Pender. New York: 
ik. S. Werner & Co. Cloth. 271 pp. Illustrated. 
Price, 60 cents. 

This little volume contains over 200 prose and poettl- 
cal selections from many authors on the somewhat 
unique subject of “Cats and Kittens.” There are hu- 
morous pieces, pathetic pieces, child pieces, and every 
other kind that belong to the pussy world, and all illus- 
trated by thirty-two full-page half-tones of the cat 
tribe that will delight any one who cares for that sec- 
tion of the animal world. 


GRADED POETRY. Edited by Katherine D. Blake, 
School No. 6, New York, and Georgia Alexander of In- 
dianapolis, Ind. New York: Maynard, Merrill & Go. 
Cloth. 104 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

Here these two teachers have grouped a number of 
choice poems for the “Seventh year,” in the faith that 
the rhythm and thoughts of the poems will probably re- 
main as a choice remembrance for later years. There 
are about fifty poems in all, and with brief biographical 
notes of the authors whose works are quoted. 


A JUNIOR SCHOOL POETRY BOOK. Compiled by 


President Peterson, L.L. D., MeGill University, Mone. 
treal. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Cloth, 
144 pp. Price, 65 cents. 

A selection of excellent poems, designed to foster the 
good old practice of recitation in the schoolroom, 
which—in the opinion of the compiler—is “being 
crowded out of the schools” to their great disadvantage, 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted 
under tnis heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. To be 
Available, tnese contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
oe pe not later Friday preceding 

ue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

February 5-6: Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association, Depart- 
ment of City and Borough Super- 
intendence, Harrisburg. 

February 26-27-28: Department of 
Superintendence, N. E. Chi- 
cago. 

April, 1907: Hastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, Boston. 

May 7 to 10: Joint convention of 
BHastern Art Association, Eastern 


Manual Training Association, 
Western Drawing and Manual 
Training Association, Cleveland, 


Ohio. 

July 1-2-3-4: American Institute of 
Instruction, Montreal. 

July 1-4: National Educational Asso- 
ciation, Los Angeles, California. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


> NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


WOLFBORO. Edwin H. Lord, 
A. M., principal of the Brewster Free 
academy, died in Portland, Me., Jan- 
uary 24, aged fifty-seven years. 
Born in Sanford, Me., in 1850, he was 
graduated from Bowdoin College, 
taking a post-graduate degree at 
Harvard College. For some years 
he taught in the high school at Low- 
ell, Mass. From Lowell he went to 
Lawrence as principal of the high 
school. For a short time he engaged 
in business in Lawrence, and _ in- 
stalled the first successful electric 
lighting plant in America. Return- 
ing to his chosen work, he was again 
connected with the public schools in 
Lawrence. In 1887 he was chosen 
principal of the Brewster Free acad- 
emy. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

MEDFORD. Tufts College has 
just received a bequest of $200,000 
from the late John C. Frye of Bos- 
ton. It is the largest single bequest 
that the college has ever received, 
and it came as a complete surprise, 
as it was not known that Mr. Frye 
had any special interest in the col- 
lege. The money comes in the fol- 
lowing manner: Mr. Frye died sev- 
eral years ago and provided in his 
will that his property should go to 
his two sons, but if they died without 
heirs the college should receive the 
bulk of his fortune. 

The Massachusetts act of 1902 re- 
quiring street railway companies to 
earry public school pupils to and 
from school at half fare has been de- 
clared to be constitutional; and the 
provisions of the act were extended 
by the legislature so as to include 
the pupils of private schools. 

ANDOVER. The disappearance 
of the last of the old commons build- 
ings at Phillips Andover academy 
marks almost an epoch in the history 
of the academy. Many an old An- 
dover boy will find it hard to realize 
what the old campus can look Lke 
without the protecting walls fur- 
nished for so many years by the 
Latin commons dormitories on the 
south and the English commons on 
the north. For vears these buildings 
had been conspicuous objects on An- 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
Buckwalter’s Easy Primer. 


January 31, 1907 
SUCCESSFULLY USED. 


Buckwalter’s Easy First Primer. 


Buckwalter’s Second Reader. 


By GEOFFREY BUCKWALTER, Principal of Mt. Vernon School, Philadelphia. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


dover hill. The commons were built 
in 1836 and at that time it was felt 
that the trustees had taken a great 
step forward in providing two rows 
of three-story wooden buildings for 
the accommodation of students. One 
row of six buildings was located on 
Phillips street, at the southern end 
of the old campus, and just across 
the street from the present modern 
Bancroft hall. The other row was 
placed on a line with the present 
Draper cottage. Latin commons 
were for the students who took the 
classical course and English com- 
mons for members of the scientific 
department of the academy. The old 
structures were as simple and unpre- 
tentious as it was possible to make 
them, and the price of rooms was but 
$3 a year for each student. Each 
building contained six double suites, 
a narrow spiral staircase furnishing 
means of access to the two upper 
fioors. Here for seventy years a 
large portion of the students roomed, 
and in the long list of occupants will 
be found the names of many of the 
academy’s most famous sons. With 
the changes in modern life the old 
structures were gradually sup- 
planted by dormitories of brick. But 
up to the last nearly every room in 
the commons was filled. The last 
has just been moved away. 

WORCESTER. The yearly meet- 
ing and dinner of the Worcester 
County Schoolmasters’ Club was held 
at the Bay State hotel. Addresses 
were given by Rev. Charles Gordon 
Ames, D. D., of Boston, who took as 
his subject, “The Task of Modern So- 
ciety.” A solo was rendered by 
Charles I. Rice, and George H. Blakes- 
lee, Ph. D., of Worcester spoke on 
“The Douma.”’. During the meeting 
the following committee appointed 
to nominate the officers for the year, 
reported. The committee was com- 
posed as follows: J. E. Lynch, Wor- 
cester; Oliver R. Cook, Leicester; 
Raymond MacFarland, Leicester. 
They reported the names of following 
officers, who were elected: President, 
Cc. F. Adams, Spencer; vice-president, 
T. J. Higgins, Worcester; secretary 
and treasurer, George Rugg, Priice- 
ton; executive committee, H. J. Jones, 
Holden; Raymond MacFarland, Lei- 
cester: E. E. Thompson, Charles I. 
Rice, Worcester; F. 8. Brick, Ux- 
bridge. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 


NEW YORK. 

ALBANY. The legislative pro- 
vision of a year ago for a state edu- 
eational building costing, with land, 
$3,900,000, continues to stimulate 
the pride of the educators of the 
state. 

The new normal school buildings 
are to cost $350,000, and are to be on 
the site of the orphan asylum. 

ROCHESTER. At a special meet- 
ing of the board of directors of the 
Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanies 
Institute held January 22, the fol- 
lowing memorial was unanimously 
adopted: “The board of directors of 
the Rochester Athenaeum and Me- 


to put on record their deep regret 
over the lamentable death of William 
W. Murray, the superintendent of 
the department of manual training in 
the institute, and to express to his 
surviving family the feelings by 
which they are animated. We have 
always appreciated the invaluable 
work done by Mr. Murray in organiz- 
ing his department, in building it up 
and in improving it constantly until 
it had reached its present hig de- 
gree of excellence. We feel grateful 
to him for what he did, and in _ his 
death we mourn the loss of an_ es- 
teemed friend and associate.” 


NEW JERSEY. 


The latest pension law is as_ fol- 
lows: Any teacher, principal, or super- 
intendent who shall have been em- 
ployed in the public schools of this 
state for not less than thirty-five 
years (forty in act of 1903) shall, 
upon application to the board of edu- 
cation, or by resolution of the board of 
education, having charge of the 
schools of the district in which such 
teacher, principal, or superintendent 
shall be employed, be retired from 
duty on half the average annual sal- 
ary during the last five years of ser- 
vice: Provided, such teacher, princi- 
pal, Or superintendent shall have been 
employed at least twenty years in the 
district in which he or she shall be 
retired. The body having charge of 
the finances of said district shall 
make provision for and the board of 
education shall make such payments 
at the same time and in the same 
manner as to teachers regularly em- 
ployed. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 

The recent minimum salary law is 
as follows: “No person shall b> em- 
ployed to teach in any public school 
in Ohio for less than forty dollars 
($40) a month; and when = any 
school district in Ohio has not suffi- 
cient money to pay its teachers forty 
dollars per month, for eight months 
of the year after the board of educa- 
tion of said district has made the 
maximum school levy authorizel by 
law, three-fourths of which shall be 
for the tuition fund, then said school 
district is hereby authorized to re- 
ceive from the state treasury  suffi- 
cient money to make up this defi- 
ciency. Any board of education hav- 
ing such a deficit shall make affida- 
vits to the county auditor, who sall 
send a certified statement of the 
facts to the state auditor. The state 
auditor shall issue a voucher on the 
state treasurer in favor of the treas- 
urer of said school district for tle 
full amount of the deficit in the tui- 
tion fund. 


MINNESOTA. 


The Teachers’ College was pro- 
vided for in this way by the last 
legislature: “That it shall be the 
duty of the board of regents to or- 
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ganize and establish in the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota as soon as practi- 
cable a teachers’ college or depart- 
ment of pedagogy, for the purpose of 
affording proper professional train- 
ing for those persons who intend to 
become public and high school  in- 
structurs, principals, and  superin- 
tendents of schools.” 


LOUISIANA. 

The last legislature provided that 
there is now and shall hereafter be 
levied, solely for the support of the 
public schools, on all inheritances, 
legacies, and other donations, mortis 
causa, to or in favor of the direct de- 
scendants or ascendants of the de- 
cedent, a tax of two per centum, and 
on all inheritances or dispositions to 
or in favor of the collateral relations 
of the deceased, or strangers, a tax of 
five per centum on the amount of the 
actual cash value thereof at the time 
of the death of the decedent. Be it 
further enacted, ete., that said tax 
shall not be imposed in the following 
cases: On any inheritance, legacy, or 
other donation, mortis causa, to or in 
favor of any ascendant or descend- 
ant of the decedent below $10,000 in 
amount or value. On any legacy or 
other donation, mortis causa, to or in 
favor of any educational, religious, or 
charitable institution. When the 
property inherited, bequeathed, or 
donated shall have borne its just pro- 
portion of taxes prior to the time of 
such donation, bequest, or inheri- 
tance. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 

The following important legisla- 
tion has been enacted:, “No ‘person 
shall be deemed qualified for the of- 
fice of county superintendent, in any 
county where the salary is one thou- 
sand dollars or more per year, who is 
not a graduate of some _ reputable 
normal school or higher institution of 
learning or who does not hold a state 
normal or a state professional certifi- 
cate and who has not had at least 
three years’ successful experience in 
teaching in this state. No person 
shall be deemed qualified for the of- 
fice of county superintendent in coun- 
ties where the salary is less than one 
thousand dollars per year, unless he 
holds a_ certificate of the highest 
county grade or its equivalent; pro- 
vided, however, that no part of this 
section shall be construed to affect 
any person now holding the office of 
county superintendent. 


TENNESSEE. 

NASHVILLE. The last legisla- 
ture passed a law providing for the 
appropriation of $25,000 annuaily for 
ten years, to be expended and 
in conjunction with one million dol- 
lars, applied by the trustees of the 
Peabody education fund, for the pur- 
pose of establishing at Nashville a 
college for the higher education of 
white teachers for the southern 
states. The George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers to be the successor 
of the present Peabody Normal Col- 
lege. 

KENTUCKY. 

Of the annual tax of fifty cents 
upon each one hundred dollars of 
value of all property directed to be 
assessed for taxation, twenty-six 
cents shall be for the common 
schools: one-half of one cent for the 
agricultural and mechanical college. 
Taxes levied in any common school 
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dealers generally. 


Dustless Schoolroom Floors 


When it is considered that circulating dust carries and spreads diseases such 
as Tuberculosis, Typhoid Fever, Asiatic Cholera, Erysipelas, Diphtheria, 
Yellow Fever, Pneumonia, and many others, the value of a floor dressing 
which will preclude circulation of dust in schoolrooms will be appreciated. 


STANDARD FLOOR 
DRESSING 


is laying the dust in schoolrooms and public buildings 
everywhere, and is giving great satisfaction. Exhaustive 
tests show that the amount of circulating dust is reduced 
eleven-twelfths wherever it is used. 

Not only does Standard Floor Dressing prevent the cir- 
culation of dust but it also preserves the flooring and reduces 
to a minimum the amount of labor necessary to keep the 
floorsclean. It saves its own cost many times over. Three 
or four applications a year give best results. 

Oiler makes process of application easy and economi- 
cal. Sold by the barrel and in cans of varying capacity by 


In order that you may personally judge of the merits of 
Standard Floor Dressing we will apply it without charge to 
the floor of one room, 

Testimonials and interesting reports froth medical au- 
thorities on ‘‘Dust and its Dangers’ furnished upon request. 


Patented 


EMERSON 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America. It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own powers in 


expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 


mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
0 ege 0 a ory on application to 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
EOW BOSTON, MASS. 


district against any railroad or 
bridge company to be paid to county 
superintendents of schools. 

The law establish normal 
schools is as follows: “Two normal 
schools established and a_ board of 
five (including state superintendent) 
for each appointed by the governor 
for a term of four years. No more 
than three members of any of these 
boards to belong to same _ political 
party. Normal executive council 
composed of superintendent of pub 
lic instruction and of the president of 
each normal school. Diploma from 
‘advanced course’ a qualification to 
teach jn any county in state; certifi- 
cate from elementary course a quali- 
fication to teach specified branches 
for two years. President, professors, 
or teachers not to be removed with- 
out specific cause and due _ notice; 
right of defense before board. Ten 
pupils from each legislative district, 
selected by examination by county 
superintendents. under direction of 
normal executive council, entitled an- 
nually to gratuitous instruction, pro- 
vided candidates sign declaration to 
teach in public schools of the state 
not fewer than three years. Donated 
sites to be selected by commission; 
$10,000 appropriated for buildings 
and grounds; $40,000 annually for 
salaries and other expenses.” 


ILLINOIS. 


The Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation has adopted the following 
resolutions in favor of simplified 
spelling:— 

Inasmuch as we, as practical edu- 
cators, deprecate the severe trial, the 
waste of time, and the intellectual in- 
jury which our illogical spelling and 
the process of its mastery entail upon 
our children; and 

Inasmuch as we, as patriotic citi- 
zens, appreciating the supreme im- 
portance of intelligent citizenship in 
our republic, daily see how our intri- 


EUROPEAN TOUR 


Arrangements have been made for a small 
party to travel through Europe during the 
nextsummer, Particulars can be obtained of 


S. H. LONGLEY, 314 Main Street, 


WORCESTER, MASS, 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Austin Scholarships For Teachers 


For teachers and school superintendents on 
leave of absence. Applications for 1907-08 re- 
ceived until March 15, '907 For information 
and blank forms of application, address 
GEORGE W. ROBINSON, Secretary of the 
Graduate School ef Arts and Sciences, 5 Uni- 
versity Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
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30 Million Dollars Worth of Free Text-Books in the United States 
13 States with Compulsory Free Text-Book Laws 


ONE STATE used over 1,500,000 Holden Book Covers last year and more 
This shows the very large proportion of free text-books, supple- 
mentary readers, etc., which are protected INSIDE AND OUTSIDE 

by the ** Holden System for Preserving Books” 


As these books decrease in value $400,000 every month of schoul wear — it is 
very plain why this system is being so thoroughly used — inasmuch as records 


show it increases the life of the books at least 100% and keeps them cleaner. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


cate spelling handicaps our foreign- 
born citizens and their children in 
learning to read our langauge and to 
comprehend and take an interest in 
our newspapers, in our political dis- 
cussions and our literature, thus hin- 
dering them from becoming speedily 
and truly Americanized, therefore 

Resolved, (1) That we, the teach- 
ers of Illinois in annual state con- 
vention assembled, do hereby express 
our gratification at the creation and 
wise policy of the simplified spelling 
board and what it has already ac- 
complished, and we assure it of our 
earnest co-operation. 

(2) That we heartily approve of 
the action of President Roosevelt in 
committing the executive depart- 
ment of our government to the en- 
couragement of this movement to 
accelerate the simplification of our 
spelling. 

(8) We regret the action of Con- 
gress in opposing and obstructing 
this movement toward simpler spell- 
ing. The hearty acceptance given 
by publishers and teachers to the 
hundreds of new spellings introduced 
by the United States board of geog- 
raphical names, although most -of 
these new forms were previously un- 
known to our dictionaries and text- 
books, is evidence of the potent influ- 
ence of the national government in 
all attempts to secure a more na- 
tional orthography. 

(4) That we petition the senators 
and representatives from Illinois to 
inaugurate a movement in Congress 
looking towards international action 
among the English speaking peoples, 
by which the various governments 
may unite in using simpler forms in 
all official documents and govern- 
ment publications. 

(5) That we believe, as a matter 
of true educational policy, that all 
superintendents and school authori- 
ties should not only give the option 
to pupils and teachers in their school 
work of using the shorter spellings 
recommended by the simplified spell- 
ing board, but they should encourage 
their pupils and teachers to use these 
spellings. 

(6) That our secretary is hereby 
directed to send a copy of these reso- 
lutions to President Roosevelt, to 
each of the senators and representa- 
tives from Illinois, to Hon. Charles 
A. Stillings, public printer, to the 
members of the simplified spelling 
board, to our educational journals, to 


the leading text-book publishers, and 
to twenty of the most prominent 
newspapers of our state. 

CHICAGO. Francis G. Blair suc- 
ceeds Alfred Bayliss as state superin- 
tendent. In his nomination the edu- 
cational machine of the state got a 
hard blow, but it accepted the situa- 
tion gracefully. and immediately,:as 
it could but do, because Professor 
Blair has exceptional qualifications 
for the place, thinking in large units 
and being free from traditional preju- 
dices of which there was a_ deter- 
mined purpose to be free. His nomi- 
nation was most heartily welcome 
and his election was by a vast plu- 
rality. Mr. Blair is a native of I[lli- 
nois. He was graduated from the 
Illinois State Normal University and 
from Swarthmore College, Pennsyl- 
yania. He was principal of the De- 
eatur high school, principal of the 
Franklin school in Buffalo, N. Y., 
connected with the Buffalo School of 
Pedagogy. This work brought him 
in close contact with some of the 
foremost educators of the country, 
and the impression he made brought 
his appointment to a fellowship in 
Columbia University. In 1899 he ac- 
cepted a position in the Eastern Illi- 
nois state normal school at Charles- 
ton, where he was engaged as super- 
visor of the training department 
when he was nominated. The School 
Century says of him: “Mr. Blair has 
an intimate and sympathetic associa- 
tion with the public school work of 
Illinois. He is a man of high ideals, 
of sterling integrity, of pleasing per- 
sonality, of vigorous intellect, and of 
liberal breadth of view in matters 
educational. He will carry into the 
office to which he has been elected an 
equipment of mind and character 
and professional experience that will 
work to the good of pablic school in- 
struction in the state.” 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


The school superintendent of every 
county and city and county must ap- 
portion all state and county school 
moneys for the primary and grammar 
grades of his county or city and 
county as follows: He must ascertain 
the number of teachers each school 
district is entitled to by calculating 
one teacher for every district having 
seventy or less number of census 
children and one additional teacher 


for each additional seventy census 
children, or fraction of seventy not 
less than twenty census children, as 
shown by the next preceding school 
census; and in cities or districts 
wherein separate classes are estab- 
lished for the instruction of the deaf, 
as provided in section sixteen hun- 
dred and eighteen of this code, an 
additional teacher for each nine deaf 
children, or fraction of such number 
not less than five, actually attending 
such classes; provided, that all chil- 
dren in any asylum, and not atiend- 
ing the public schools of whom the 
authorities of said asylum are the 
guardians, shall not be included in 
making the estimate of the number 
of teachers to which the district in 
which the asylum is located is en- 
titled. Must report the number of 
teachers to the superintendent of 
public instruction. He must ascer- 
tain the total number of teachers for 
the county or city and county by add- 
ing together the number of teachers 
so allowed to the several districts. 
And he must at the time of making 
his annual report of the school cen- 
sus of his county or city and county, 
as provided in section 1,551 of the po- 
litical code, report to the superin- 
tendent of public instruction, under 
oath, the number of teachers ascer- 
tained and so allowed to his county 
or city and county by the rule or pro- 
visions of subdivision first hereof 
applied to said school census. Five 
hundred and fifty dollars shall be ap- 
portioned to every school district for 
every teacher so allowed to it: pro- 
vided, that to districts having over 
seventy or a multiple of seventy 
school census children and a fraction 
of less than twenty census children, 
there shall be apportioned twenty- 
five dollars for each census child in 
said fraction. All school moneys re- 
maining on hand after apportioning 
to the school districts the moneys pro- 
vided for in subdivision three of this 
section must be apportioned to the 
several districts in proportion to the 
average daily attendance in each dis- 
trict during the preceding school 
year; provided, that for any newly 
organized school district where school 
was not maintained during the year 
in which the school census was taken, 
the average daily attendance shall be 
such percentage of the average daily 
attendance of the old district or dis- 
tricts from which its territory was 
taken as the census of the new dis- 
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trict is of the old and new districts 
combined. The county superintend- 
ent shall deduct from the average 
daily attendance of the old district 
or districts the average daily attend- 
ance of the new district as above de- 
termined. Census children, where- 
ever mentioned in this chapter, shall 
be construed to mean those between 
the ages of five and seventeen years. 
TEXAS. 

The last session of the legislature 
took an important step forward by 
providing for a more efficient system 
of public free schools for the state of 
Texas; defining the school funds; 
providing for the investment of the 
permanent fund, and the apportion- 
ment of the available fund; defining 
the duties of certain state officers in 
reference to the public free schools; 
creating the offices of state and 
county superintendent, providing for 
the election and salaries of such offi- 
cers, and prescribing their qualifica- 
tions and duties; prescribing the du- 
ties of other officers in reference to 
the public schools and public school 
funds; making county judges ex-offi- 
cio county superintendents in all 
counties not having superintendents, 
and providing for their compensa- 
tion; providing for the creation of 
school districts in all the counties of 
this state except in such counties as 
shall vote in favor of the continuance 
of the community system, and as to 
such counties continuing in foree all 
laws of the state now in force regu- 
lating counties under the community 
system, “provided, however, that the 
scholastic census in such county 
shall be taken by the school trustees 
appointed by the county superintend- 
ent of public instruction in the man- 
ner provided in section 89 of this 
act’; providing for the election of 
school trustees and prescribing their 
qualifications and duties; providing 
for the creation of county line dis- 
tricts; providing for levying and col- 
lecting special taxes for the further 
maintenance of the public free 
schools and the erection of school- 
houses; providing for the issuance of 
common school district bonds for 
building purposes and providing a 
sinking fund therefor; providing for 
the creation of independent school 
districts at eleemosynary institu- 
tions and appointment of trustees 
therefor; providing for independent 
school districts in cities and towns 
and in towns and villages and inde- 
pendent districts incorporated for 
school purposes only; providing for 
the issuance of bonds for school pur- 
poses by independent districts and 
creating sinking funds therefor; pro- 
viding for the levy of special taxes 
by independent districts; providing 
fer election of school trustees in in- 
dependent districts and prescribing 
their qualifications and duties and 
naming and enumerating the officers 
of independent district school boards 
and the duties and powers thereof; 
providing for  schoolhouses and 
school supplies; fixing the scholastic 
age; providing for taking the schol- 
astic census; authorizing trustees to 
administer oaths; providing penalties 
for refusal to answer questions re- 
garding the age of children and other 
penalties regarding violations of the 
provisions of this act; regulating the 
transfer of the school fund; providinz 
separate schools for white and for 
colored children and prescribing the 
studies to be taught therein; fixing 
the scholastic year and length of 


school month; providing for boards 
of examiners and the issuance of 
teachers’ certificates; providing com- 
pensation and prescribing the duties 
of teachers employed thereunder; 
providing for the extension of teach- 
ers’ certificates; providing for the 
cancellation of teachers’ certificates; 
providing for the teaching of manual 
training; regulating conveyances and 
bequests for the benefit of the pub- 
lic schools; prescribing who are en- 
titled to the benefits of the pulic 
free schools. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 12°.) 


a shipload of such immigrants 
numbering more than 300 has just 
been held up at San Francisco 
by order of the commissioner. These 
eoolies came from Honolulu after a 
short stay there. Others like them 
are now swarming into Hawaii at 
the rate of 127 a day; nearly all of 
whom are destined ultimately for the 
United States. 


THE BROWNSVILLE 
GATION. 


After a tedious debate, extending 
over several weeks, and marked by 
a good deal of acrimony and not a 
little playing of politics, the Senate 
has passed a resolution empowering 
its committee on military affairs to 
investigate the affray at Brownsville, 
Texas, last August, in which certain 
members of the Twenty-Fifth Infan- 
try were implicated. There never 
has been any doubt that the Senate 
would pass the resolution. The long 
contest has been over the form which 
the resolution should  take,—the 
Democratic senators exerting them- 
selves to get what political advantage 
they might from the division on fie 
Republican side. The resolution, as 
passed, gives the committee author- 
ity to make the investigation “with- 
out questioning the legality or jus- 
tice of any act of the President in re- 
lation” to the matter. In this form 
the resolution was entirely satisfac- 
tory to the President and his friends 
in the Senate, and it was adopted 
unanimously after sundry  substi- 
tutes and amendments had been 
voted down. 


INVESTI- 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The February Century devotes 
most of its pages to Lincoln, Wash- 
ington, and Longfellow interests, 
with pleasant reminiscences of 
“The Washington-Craigie-Longfellow 
House,” by Francis LeBaron; Profes- 
sor W. M. Sloane’s memories of an 
interview with von Moltke, in which 
the famous field marshal paid glow- 
ing tribute to Washington’s strategy; 
Bishop Potter’s interesting descrip- 
tion of “The Graves of Three Wash- 
ingtons,” and “A French Officer with 
Washington and Rochambeau,” ex- 
tracts from unusual sketches and pa- 
pers kept by an aide to Count Ro- 
chambeau while in this country dur- 
ing the war for independence. There 
is fresh light on the personality of 
Abraham Lincoln in Silas W. Burt’s 
reminiscence of “Lincoln on His 
Own Story-Telling’—Clark BE, Carr 
tells “Why Lincoln Was Not Renomi- 
nated by Acclamation,” and there is 
a sympathetic glimpse of Lincoln's 
character in Myrta Lockett Avary’s 
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“A Lincoln Souvenir in the South.” ~ 
Not to be passed without mention 

are General A. W. Greely’s author.ta- 

tive account of “Amundsen’s Wxpe- 

dition and the Northwest Passage,” 

John Graham Brooks’ discussion of 

“The Human Side of Immigration,” 
and Wardon Allan Curtis’s accounts 

of race types in Wisconsin, with p.c- 

tures by Guipon. The fiction of the 

February Century is of a kind to 

keep one awake into the wee, sma’ 

hours. Mrs. Burnett gives a_ fasci- 

nating chapter. A. BE. W. Mason’s’ 
“Running Water” grows in intensity 

of interest, and among the short stor- 

ies Charles D. Stewart’s “A Race on 

the Mississippi’ is to be read by 

young and old—it is racy and vizor- 

ous and full of color. 


—The February Atlantic is a nota- 
ble issue. Hon. John Ball Osborne 
writes informingly on “The Ameri- 
can Consul and American Trade.” 
Theodore T.-Munger has found some 
hew and pertinent things to say on 
“Shakespeare of Warwickshire.” In 
view of the Longfellow centenary 
this month Archibald MacMechan’s 
article on “Evangeline and the Real 
Acadians” will be read with especial 
interest. Mary A. Bacon writes on 
“The Problem of the Southern Cotton 
Mill’; Agnes Repplier on “The Ac- 
cursed Annual’; Ferris Greenslet on 
“Lafcadio Hearn”; W. J. Henderson, 
the leading musical critic of New 
York, on “Program Music Then 
and Now,” and J. G. Brooks on “Re- 
cent Socialist Literature.” Grace H. 
Bagley shows a striking first-hand 
knowledge of Italian tenement-house 
life; and in “Mr. Mudge,” the story 
of a little New York “tonsorial ar- 
tist,” Harry James Smith is at his 
best. Edith Thomas, Mildred How- 
ells, and Henry van Dyke are the 
poets. The Atlantic is giving an un- 
usually effective array of serial fea- 
tures. “The Spirit of Old West 
Point,” by General Morris Schaff, be- 
gins its publication this month; and 
if one may judge from the opening 
chapters, we are to have in this se 
ries the most graphic, spirited, and 
sympathetic account which has yet 
appeared of life at the great military 
academy during the momentous years 
just preceding the Civil war. 


—St. Nicholas’s new series of illus- 
trated papers on “Hints and Helps 
for Mother—Rainy Day Amusements 
in the Nursery” is proving one of the 
most helpful and interesting of fea- 
tures. This month the little ones are 
set to having good times with paste- 
board boxes. New chapters of the 
serials by Captain Harold Hammond, 
George Madden Martin, and Alice 
Hegan Rice follow Mrs. Burnett's 
“The Cozy Lion”; and Ralph Henry 
Barbour’s “The New Boy at Hill- 
side” comes to an end altogether too 
soon. There are short stories and 
sketches in abundance—Charles Bar- 
nard’s “Good-by ‘3876,’” an exceed- 
ingly interesting illustrated account 
of the change of motor power on the 
New York Central's lines—and plenty 
of merry nonsense, verse, and pie- 
tures. 


Sergel S The latest and best 


Selections collection of recita- 
tions; most of them 
No. 1 new, all of them good. 
Send 25 cents for sample copy. 
Dramatic Publishing Company 
358 Dearborn St., Chicago 
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AGENCIES 


FISHERS ACENCY 


Bacallent incites 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


TEACHERS’ 


York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, a Kiet d Bldg. Portland, Ore., 1200 Williams oot. 
Washington D.¢., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver. Col., {oy Bldg. Berkeley, Cal., 514 Studio Bidg. 


Chicago, 203 Michigan Avenue. Spokane, Waen, 313 Rookery Bk. Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas Bldg. 


Th: Teachers’ Co-9perative Association of N. E. 


Epwarp FIcketT, Prop., | 
8 Beacon St., Boston. 


Over 5,200 positions filled 


Bow SEND FOR MANUAL. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 120 se. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


tH SCIENCE 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educators 


For Teachers of any subject who can — coach res 
athletic teams, or specialists in Physical Training vy 
and Athletics, write us. Instructors wanted for PHYSICAL 


best schools and universities; $600 to $3,000 yearly DI RECTORS 


PHYSICAL TRAINING TEACHERS’ BUREA y, 
212 S. Second Street, Rockford, Ill. 


KeepYourLisht- 


ATHLETIC 


COACHES 


and for Public and 


Up 


Stock and s 
We want teachers of all subjects. w A SPECIALTY. asd catalog 
vacancies in January. Send for ween and samples free. 
B. Free registration. No Position, KINSLEY-DKAKE CO., 245 Bway, N. Y, 
NoPay. KINSLEY-DRAKE CO, 
245 Broadway, N.Y 


WOODWARD 


Positions Waiting. 


Private 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Correspondence Solicited. 311 MAIN ST., WORCESTER, 


TEACHERS available January first or sooner are needed by The Clark Teachers’ Agency. 
Positions in high schools and grades. Write fully stating experience. 
B. F. CLARK, Steinway Hall, Chicago; 156 Fifth Ave., New York; Boise, Idaho. 


Some New Books. 


Title. 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Four Aspects of Civic Duty................. Taft Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. $1.00 
Houses and Scott “ ‘ 12.00 
An Anthology of German Literature....:.... Thomas D.C. Heath & Co., Boston 1.25 
American Public Men . ..................---. Larkin Dodd, Mead & Co., New York 1.00 
Robbins’s Plain Gometry........... Robbins American Book Company, .75 
Practical Zoology Davison 1.00 
The Mammals of Great Britain and Ireland. Millais * 
American Baker “ 1.20 
American History andGovernment,Woodburn & Moran “ se “ “ 1.00 
English Colonies in America ................ Doyle Henry Holt & Co., - 3.50 
Working of the Railroads..................... McPherson * se “ “ 1.50 
Investments of Life Insurance Companies... Zartmann ‘ « ad ss 1.25 
Romance of Itabian Villas....... ChampneyG. P. Putmam’s Sons, 3.00 
On the Great American Plateau.. Prudden 1,50 
Hunting Big Thomas se “ 2.00 
The Essentials of Aesthetics.. .. Raymond “ “ “ 
The Second Generation...........-.......+.... Phillips D. Appleton & Co., “ 1,50 
Walden’s Edition of Thoreau (Vols.X1.-XX.) —— Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston — 
Stories of Long Ago in the Philippines...... McGovney W«rld Book Co., New York — 


Educational Institutions 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


Write for Catalogues 
Any Information, 


27-29 West 23d St. 


New York. 


250 Devonshire Street, 
BOSTON, MASS: 


UNIVERSITY 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY®@ 


N. BE. Dept. 


TATE NORMAL L SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
For catalogues address 
J. ASBURY PITMAN. 


the Principal. 


Taye NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JouN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


| the boy to show him to his room. 
| boy led him into the 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the Jour- 

NAL OF EDUCATION as Complete as pos 1- 

bie the editor asks for the co-operation of 

college authorities. Properly authenticated 

news will be printed each week of changes in 

college faculties, changes in instructorships, 
and important college news. 


The Harvard University catalog 
shows a total enrollment this year of 
6,245, an increase of 265 over last 
year’s figures. The registration in 
the graduate school of arts and sci- 
ences, the law school, and the dental 
school shows a slight decrease. The 
registration of the Lawrence scien- 
tific school shows a large decrease, 
and that of Harvard College a large 
increase, but this is due to the new 
rule which allows students to regis- 
ter in Harvard College for the degree 
of bachelor of science. 


The gift of Samuel W. Bowne, the 
millionaire manufacturer of New 
York, of a hall of chemistry to Syra- 
cuse University has been announced. 
Mr. Bowne has been a trustee of the 
university for several years. The 
hall of chemistry will cost $100,000 
and will be four stories high, of re- 
inforced concrete construction with 
granite base. It will be furnished 
with one of the best equipments in 
the country. Work was started on 
the building last summer, but it was 
not known who was the giver. The 
announcement was made by Chan- 
cellor James R. Day. 


> 


Goldberg spent a night in Wash- 
ington last winter. He went to a 
hotel; the man behind the desk toll 
The 
elevator, but 
Goldberg backed out at once, crying: 
“Holt on! I vant a room mit a bed in 


“Do you know anything about the 
poetical fire?’ asked the interviewer. 

“T must confess that I do _ not,” 
sighed the garret bard. ‘Very few 
poets can afford fire.’’—Chicago 
News. 


a 


NOTABLE TWINS. 


Teacher—“‘This is a memorable 
day, children. It is the birthday of 
Luther and Schiller.” 

Ella—‘Were they twins, then?’— 
Lustige Blatter. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing 
has heen used over fifty 
mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, regu- 
lates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every 
part of the world. Pe sure to ask 
for Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


Syrup” 
years by 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is 
called to the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
Mass. For both sexes. For catalogues 


address the Principal, A.G.BoypEn, A.M. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH'S. 
One of the best all-around bills of 
the will be 


season presented at 
Keith's the week commencing Mon- 
day, February 4. Among the lead- 


ing acts may be mentioned the Kauf- | 


mann troupe, the 
Lind, Volta, the Jack Wilson ‘Trio, 
the Marco Twins, Grace Hazard, and 
the Aerial Smiths. The 
troupe is recognized as the greatest 
family of bicycle riders on the stage 
and its members do many wonderful 
stunts, both singly and collectively. 
In the Immensaphone, Lasky, Rolfe, 
and company present their 
novelty. It is musical in nature and 


is full of surprises. Lind is one of 
the cleverest of impersonators. Volta 


is to remain for a second week on ac- 
count of the sensation he has created. 
His electrical experiments are simply 
wonderful. The Jack Wilson trio do 
a very snappy blackface skit that is 
full of good singing and very fine 


dancing. No act on the stage is fun- 
nier than that of the Marco twins. 
It is simply one long scream. Grace 


Hazard has originated something en- 
tirely new in the way of a protein 
act, which she calls “Five Feet of 
Comic Opera.” The Aerial..Smiths 
do many daring tricks on the flying 
trapeze. The balance of the bill will 
include the Young America quintette, 
in a singing and dancing’ specialty; 
Nessen, Hunter, and Nessen, hoop 
rollers and jugglers: the Waldron 
brothers, Dutch comedians, and the 
kinetograph. A special announce- 
ment that will undoubtedly be re- 
ceived with much pleasure is that 
Houdini will return on Monday, l’eb 
ruary 
week only. 


Greenbaum had Irish friend 


named Clancy. One day Claney | 
came to him very seriously, and, 
said:— 


“When 1 die, Greenbaum, I want to 
be buried in vez lot.” 
“Kor why?’ asked Greenbaum, 
“Beeause the divil will never think 
of looking for an Irishman in a Jew 
graveyard.” 
An Irishman riding in a street car 


had a pipe in his mouth which was/| 
not lighted. The conductor came 


up to him and said:— 
“Say, there's po smoking 
this car.” 

“lm net smoking,” 
“Well, you've 
your mouth.” 


allowed 
in 
said Irish. 


your pipe in 


“Faith, then. I have me feet in me) 


shocs and I’m not walking.” 
Greenbaum’s wife was calling on 
Mrs. Clancy. She asked: ‘‘Don’d you 
fint it cheaber to do your own gook- 
ing?” 
Mrs. Claney answered: 


“Faith an’ 


I do. Me ould man don't ate half as 
much.” 


“How dare you swear before me,” 
cried an indignant lady. 

“Excuse me,” said the offender. 
“TI didn’t know you wanted to swear 
Sret.” 


A TEACHER’S ENROLLMENT FEE 


isequivalent to INSURANCE, No need of 
worrying about a position if you can teach suc- 
cessfully, when you are enrolled at The Scher- 
merhorn Teacher's Agency, 3 East 14th 
St, New York. Estab. 1855. Write for Circular F, 


Immensaphone, | 


Kaufmann | 


latest | 


11, for an engagement of one 
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WITHOUT EVEN WRITING A LETTER 


During 1906 this agency filled 57 places with candidates who did not even write a letter. They 
were either called up by long-distance telephone or asked to come here for an interview, and 
the contract was closed without correspondence. Among these were the principals at Cardiff, 
East Williston, Eastwood, Great Valley, North Rose, khussell, and Sharcn Springs, N. Y ,and 
Du Bois, Pa.; such men assistants as Merle W. Ralph, Amsterdam; E. L. Taylor, Ithaca; F.W. 
| palmer, Troy Academy; A. C. Lewis, St. John’s School; Iichard D. Fish, Milton, Pa.; and 
| Robert H. Stevens, Tow anda, Pa.; such training class teachers as Caroline H. Annable, James- 
town; and Jessie Mann, Massena; such city teachers as Mae L. Haley and Grace P. Gillett, 
| Auburn; Margaret M, Allen and Ada M. Perry, Geneva; Alice M. Stack and Edna C. Fear, 

Hornell; E. Nellie Barker, Ithaca; Eunice E. '‘litus, Schenectady; Florence A. Brooks, Utica; 

and Dora E. Fairchild, Yonkers; the preceptress of Cook Academy (from Nova Scotia); and 
such high and grade teachers as Katherine Hayes, Batavia; Edith E. King, Bay Shore; Marion 

Hodskin, Munnsville; S. Grace Pulford, New Hartford; Mary F. Fitzpatrick, Rouses Point; 

Mary D. Spencer, Sidney; Wanda Tompkins, Vernon; Mary E. Campion, Westbury Station; 
| Grace E. Curtis, Lillian B. Fisk, and Anna L. Williams, Whitehall; such out-of-the-state ap- 
pointments as Marietta Meredith, Passaic, N.J.; Helen Hart and Maud F. Deuel, Conneaut, O., 
Elspeth McCreary and Elizabeth Trayhern, Geneva, O.; Ethel M. Crandall, Harriet F. Bird, 
land Nettie B. Matthews, Warren, O.; and Gertrude F. Miller, Kalamazoo, Mich. Wouldn’t 
you like to get a good place as easily as this? You can do it only through a recommendation 
agency. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. PFARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


BREWER 


ESTABLISHED 22-YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 


AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


CAGO_ 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


eee introduces te Colleges, 

MERICAN -.-.: Schools, and Families 

and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 

esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 
| address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
c. J. ALBERT, Manager - - 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIf. 


LARGE CLIENTAGHE, resuit of twenty-two years’ experience. Positions filled in 28 State 
Universities,in 90 per cent. of all the Colleges, 300 in State Normal Schools, over 5,000 in Second- 
ary and Public Schools. Get inline now for SEPTEMBER VACANCIES, Year Book free. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fifth Avenue 
New York 

Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publie 

and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. Prarr, Manager. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU Siti 


28th year. 1,000 teachers wanted. Superintendents, $1,500 to &3,000; Princi- 
pals, to &!,800; Assistants, 8600 to $1,400; Grade teachers, to &800, 


We fill positions in every State. Manual free, 
with good general education wanted for department work in 


PECIALISTS High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and ye in Penn- 
I 


sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., tarrisburg, Pa., 1643 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


} Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Send for Special Circular on Free Registration. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 

| Henry Sabin 1907, 14th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 

| During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in Iowa, and in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 


Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
|department. Write and see what we can do for you. 


Address HENRY SABIN, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Derr. C, 205 N 71n Sr 


| Manhattan Building. 
| Wj hi | We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 3 
INSHIP | 


every part of the country. 
| Teachers 29-A Beacon St. .. . 


$3 Agenc ALVIN PEASE. 
Agency | 


| 
| 


Boston, Mass. 


Subscribers to the Journal of Education who wish to 
take advantage of our renewal offer should send us a 
postal requesting that the offer be made. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
29-A Beacon Street, Boston 
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EUROPEAN SUMMER SCHOOL 


Unconventional Travel 
Unconventional Recreation AN IDEAL VACATION 
Unconventional Education 


WHY NOT GO ABROAD? 


ENGLAND, FRANCE, GERMANY, 
SWITZERLAND, ITALY, GREECE 


Sail June 19th or June 29th 
Return August 26 or Sept. 5th ) $400 to $575 


A SCHOOL as genuine as any in the land. 

A FACULTY of the livest lecturers the country 
affords. 

A CURRICULUM as tempting as any you know. 

A TRIP as delightful as any you could plan. 


HOW CAN ALL THIS BE? 


Let us write you all about it. Ask for the Sum- 
mer School Announcement. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
24 Trinity Place - - BOSTON 
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A Retirement Fund 
For Teachers 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON 
Headmaster of the Brighton High School, 
Boston 


A study of retirement fund plans now in existence 
and the results actually experienced in their working. . 
Special attention is given to the retirement fund 
plan of New York, which is considered to be the best 
thus far devised. 

As a result of this study an outline bill has been 
drawn which will later be presented in the interest 


of Massachusetts teachers. 
Paper, 33 33 Price, 20 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


ARE YOU A SCHOOL TEACHER? 


We want you to read in the February issue of 


THE NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 


| An EXTRAORDINARY ARTICLE by G. STANLEY HALL 
“GRAVE DANGERS IN OUR EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM” 


Mr. Hall sounds a clarion note of warning that should be heeded by every teacher and 


carefully considered by every parent. 


We want you to read MISS SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD'S regular monthly contribution 
“CONCERNING HOME AND SCHOOL” 


Read HOLMAN F. DAY’S great story OLD KING SPRUCE, a tale of the lumber 
camps of Northern Maine. 19TH CENTURY BOSTON JOURNALISM, the reminis- 
cences of Edward H. Clement, 25 years editor of the Boston Transcript. The MASSA- 
CHUSETTS RAILROAD COMMISSION, by F. W. BURROWS, a score of other 
good things, vital, historical, interesting, and al] worth your while. 


The February New England is a-big Magazine, full of big matters. You should get it 
now. December and January issues all sold out and at a premium. 


DON’T DELAY! 


All newsdealers, or address 


NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 


8 Dix Place, - 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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